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The right 


The New York Post-Graduate, with all the earnestness 
it has, asks that you give ten minutes of your clearest, 


to be well 


straightest thought to “the right to be well.’’ 


The New York Post-Graduate is a medical school and a hos- 
pital. There are many other medical schools and hospitals. 
But there is none other so vital to our “right to be well” on 
this continent. This is a big claim which needs facts in its 
support. We want you to know the facts. 

The New York Post-Graduate is not an undergraduate 
medical school. It’s a gcaduate medical school; it is a teacher 
of doctors. And the teaching of doctors is the most vital need 
of the cause of the right to be well. 

Facts prove it. Facts prove that doctors need post-graduate 
training. 

During the war the Medical Corps of the Army enlisted 
40,000 doctors as officers. Of these 40,000 the Army found 
that almost 10 per cent were poorly equipped and not con- 
versant with fundamental advance in Surgery and Medicine. 

Statistics in this country show that for each 154 babies born, 
one of the mothers dies. This toll of death, about 15,000 
mothers a year, is almost entirely preventable. 

Twenty years ago, undergraduate medical schools had ill- 
defined standards. A young doctor, by virtue of his diploma, 
was expected to treat with equal skill a fracture, pneumonia, 
insanity, childbirth, a disease of the eye or tuberculosis. To- 
day this seems ridiculous, but at that time there was neither 
demand nor provision for advanced medical instruction. 

But that day is gone, and the one splendid fact at the present 
time is that the doctors themselves have determined that the 
humblest patient shall have the best service known to medicine. 
They are intent at any cost to make that ideal a reality. The 
Post-Graduate prides itself on taking the leading part in such 
a program. 

This awakening has already greatly changed the practice 
of medicine. In the last eighteen months about 300 hospitals 
in the United States have established laboratories in their 
buildings. This fact means that the patients in these hospitals 
receive more study and more accurate diagnosis of their illness. 
It means better care of patients; it means the saving of untold 
thousands of lives. Another practical mark of progress along 
this same line is that in the last eight months 1,156 doctors 
have come to the New York Post-Graduate in dead earnest to 
perfect their training. 

In 1882 a group of New York physicians and surgeons saw 
a vision—the means of making the ideals of the medical pro- 
fession come true. 

And having faith in their vision, they organized the New 
York Post-Graduate. 


They gave it their time, their money and their influence, 
They succeeded to an inspiring degree. They created an in- 
stitution which for its far-reaching effects, for its product of 
happiness, merits the pride of the whole continent; and in so 
far as New York may be the medical center of the continent 
to-day, to these men is due most of the credit. 

In no other hospital do so many distinguished physicians 
and surgeons—numbering 328 in the teaching and hospital 
staffs—give their services, uncompensated, for the advance- 
ment of their profession and the care of the sick. In no other 
institution do so many physicians and surgeons seek medical 
knowledge and the skill required in its application. 

Probably 20,000 intelligent, high-minded physicians and 
surgeons scattered throughout the United States to-day are 
ready to drop their practice for a period of three months or 
six months each year, in order to perfect their training. Where 
will they go? Leadership in medicine, not only for this con- 
tinent but for the whole world, can be swiftly crystallized in 
any city wherein to-day the best opportunities are offered to 
these men. Is New York to hold the leadership, or is it to go 
elsewhere? The doctors in all the South American Republics, 
too, want to know the answer. Berlin and Vienna are elim- 
inated. The men want to come to the United States. “But 
where is the medical center of the States?” they ask. 

The New York Post-Graduate asks your partnership in the 
right to answer these questions. The time is now. We cannot 
carry the load alone. It is imperative that we act or lose claim 
to leadership in medicine. 

In common with great universities—Cornell, Columbia, 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale—the Post-Graduate must turn to the 
public for support. The appeal of the Post-Graduate, how- 
ever, is more difficult to understand; that is why we ask your 
clearest thought. 

The Pest-Graduate asks now for an endowment of two 
million dollars: 

FOR THE HOSPITAL: That it may continue to save lives 
and ameliorate suffering among the poor. 

FOR THE MEDICAL SCHOOL: That it may multiply 
the value of its hospital work by teaching others more of knowl- 
edge, with a deeper charity and a greater efficiency. 

FOR THE CITY OF NEW YORK: That it may remain 
without question the medical center of the continent and 
become the medical center of the world, not only in medical 
knowledge, but in that inspiration through which the science 
of medicine benefits human life. 


Checks may be made payable to William Fahnestock, Treasurer, 2 Wall Street, New 
York City. Pledges may be made payable in installments during 1920 and 1921 
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7 distinctive development of the 

past ten days in the Presidential 
nomination field has been the in- 
creased prominence of President 
Wilson. His letter on the treaty to 
one of the Kansas delegates-at-large 
to San Francisco; Mr. Jim Ham 
Lewis’s warning, in his address at 
the Kansas Convention, that “the 
country must be ready to see the con- 
vention at San Francisco put Wilson 
as its candidate before the nation as 
a protest” against the defeat of the 
treaty; the announcement made by 
the New York World that the Presi- 
dent intends to return the treaty to 
the Senate “some time this summer,” 
accompanied by reservations of his 
own—all these things point to some- 
thing like a certainty that Mr. Wil- 
son, if his health holds out, will play 
a very big part in the political de- 
velopments of the next few months. 
If the last of these statements is well 
founded, the one thing to be hoped 


for by all patriotic Americans is that 
the President’s proposal, whatever it 
may be, will be considered and acted 
upon solely according to its merits, 
and not as a continuation of the un- 
happy contentions of the past ten 
months. As to the Presidential cam- 
paign itself, it seems to us as clear as 
it ever was that no profitable method 
can be found for turning it into a 
referendum on the treaty. If Mr. 
Wilson should not be a candidate, the 
issue would be merely confusing; and 
if Mr. Wilson should be a candidate, 
while the issue of the treaty would 
undoubtedly be a genuine and live 
one, it would be overshadowed by the 
personal issues involved in the ques- 
tion of his own re-election. 


OMMENTING on the results of 
the Michigan primaries, we 
pointed out that the proper view of 
Senator Johnson’s vote was to regard 
it as cast for him on the one side as 
against four prominent candidates on 
the opposite side; and we stated that 
“Johnson beat Wood by a plurality 
of perhaps 45,000, but he fell short 
of the combined vote of the four by 
about 55,000.” The complete returns 
have been slow to come in. They 
show that while Johnson’s plurality 
over Wood was almost precisely what 
the earlier returns indicated, the com- 
bined vote of the four surpassed 
Johnson’s by a much larger figure 
than we stated. Johnson polled 
156,939 votes; Wood 112,556; and 
Wood, Lowden, Hoover, and Pershing 
polled an aggregate vote of 245,458. 
Thus Johnson fell short of the com- 
bined vote of what may well be called 
the four normal Republican candi- 
dates by nearly 90,000; his vote was 
156,939 out of a total of 402,397 for 
the five. Johnson is cast for a big 
role at Chicago; but he does not com- 
mand majorities, or anything like 
majorities, in many States. 


|: glenn is the only wear for 

a Presidential campaign—that 
must be the conviction of the House 
Democrats and “insurgent” Repub- 
licans who have concocted a bill to 
raise money for the proposed bonus 
by means of a retroactive war-profits 
tax. The bill would impose a tax of 
80 per cent. upon the whole amount 
by which the income of an individual 
or corporation for each of the years 
1917, 1918, 1919, and 1920 exceeded 
pre-war income. This sort of raid on 
incomes of past years which have 
already yielded to the Government 
what it thought fit to exact, and 
which have been spent or used upon 
the supposition that the recipient had 
them at his disposal, is so preposter- 
ous that there is not the slightest 
danger of its being actually imposed 
by any Congress and President that 
may be elected next autumn, unless 
the country goes crazy in the interval. 
The bill is not meant to be passed, 
but to serve as a “good enough 
Morgan till after the election.” But 
it won’t be even that. 


EPRAVED as we all know the 

American press to be, some of us 
will be surprised at the exposure 
of its calculating wickedness which 
comes from Italy. But the truth must 
be faced, however disagreeable and 
unexpected. Occasional items of a 
disturbing character in regard to 
labor unrest in Italy have been ap- 
pearing in the newspapers, but most 
people, in their innocence, have 
looked upon them as stray items of 
news, like so many similar ones re- 
lating to other countries, including 
our own. But the Giornale d'Italia 
understands the thing better. A 
campaign of false news, it tells us, is 
being carried on by American news- 
papers against Italy, and the motive 
for it is obvious. “Naturally,” it 
says—and there is a world of mean- 
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ing in the word—“naturally, the prin- 
cipal reason of this campaign is to 
depreciate still further the value of 
the lira, thus imposing on us usurious 
prices for products which we are 
forced to buy from abroad.” That 
news is systematically suppressed, 
that nobody is allowed to hear a word 
from radical leaders, that the labor 
men’s side of a strike dispute is never 
to be found in the news columns of 
our capitalist press—with all this we 
have long been familiar. But even 
our most wide-awake reformers have 
not suspected a depth of depravity 
which would cause those organs of 
Satanic plutocracy to manufacture a 
series of false news dispatches for 
what is, after all, even to Mr. Morgan 
or Mr. Rockefeller, the comparatively 
minor object of lowering the value of 
the lira. 


—_— League of Nations has re- 
fused to accept a mandate for 
Armenia on the ground of inadequate 
resources. An advertisement in a 
Detroit weekly reveals the cause of 
this lack of funds: “The League of 
Nations, Wall Street, and other finan- 
ciers are paying Wood’s campaign 
expenses to get your vote. Vote for 
Johnson, who smashed the fake 
League of Nations, who stands for 
free speech, a free press and free 
America, Ireland included.” This 
makes it quite clear why the League 
can not become a mandatory for 
Armenia. But it does not explain 
whence the League, since it was 
smashed by Johnson, derives the 
financial strength to support Wood’s 
campaign. Or was this self-con- 
tradictory statement inserted with 
the express purpose of showing what 
free speech is capable of under a 
Johnson régime? 


T the San Remo Conference, 
peace between London and Paris 

was renewed by a give-and-take on 
either side, though in this transac- 
tion between the stubborn Millerand 
and the pliable Lloyd George it was 
the Frenchman who made the smaller 
sacrifice. By yielding on the subject 
of the German payments, which will 
now be fixed at a lump sum, and by 
promising that France will declare in 


unmistakable terms that she has no 
intention of annexing the left bank 
of the Rhine, he received in return 
Lloyd George’s support of his insis- 
tence on the disarmament of Ger- 
many, and the continuance of the 
Commission of Control which the 
British Premier wanted to be dis- 
charged. Millerand has scored yet 
another point by eliciting from Lloyd 
George a flat denial, which it seems 
difficult to reconcile with recent ut- 
terances of his, that he wished to 
have the treaty with Germany re- 
vised. 


1 oo renewal of peace between the 

Premiers will have a stabilizing 
effect upon affairs in Germany. The 
lack of authority of Herr Miiller’s 
Government is in part due to the agi- 
tation of those who, foreseeing an 
estrangement between England and 
France, opposed the Government’s en- 
deavors to execute the peace terms. 
The frustration of their hopes, and 
Lloyd George’s outspoken support of 
Millerand’s refusal to have the treaty 
revised, will deprive that opposition 
of its backbone and help to strengthen 
the Berlin Government. Whether it 
will gather strength enough to carry 
out the disarmament in the teeth of 
the army’s resistance remains to be 
seen. The fate of Germany lies now 
in the hands of Ludendorff and his 
party. If they consider it, in their 
blindness, a patriotic duty to refuse 
obedience to the Government, civil 
war and foreign intervention, to 
which Lloyd George is now pledged, 
will be the results. The Prussian 
militarists have never impressed the 
world by their political foresight, but 
the situation created at San Remo is 
so clear-cut, and the consequences of 
an infraction of the treaty so plain 
to be seen, that even these purblind 
meddlers of the old régime can not 
fail to perceive them and act, or 
rather refrain from action, accord- 
ingly. 


HE silence of the insurgent press 
regarding the new Soviet labor 
code is dark and profound. Even 
such journals as have heretofore 
made a practice of printing certain 
documents of an alleged revelatory 
character, in order to shame and defy 


the hated capitalist press, have balked 
at the labor code. Of course, a Soviet 
code which transforms all male labor 
into slave labor may be thought, even 
by the most frantic pro-Bolshevist 
editor, to be a trifle extreme and 
therefore something to be kept from 
its readers. But having swallowed 
so many camels in the way of Bolshe- 
vist outrage upon human rights, 
to strain at the gnat of labor en- 
slavement must seem to ordinary per- 
sons a bit absurd. Of the two stock 
justifications for such measures, with 
which the pro-Bolshevist editor has 
heretofore always been ready, the 
first, “protection against counter- 
revolution,” is obviously unhandy for 
the case in point. But the other, “the 
exercise of proletarian  self-disci- 
pline,” fits like a glove. For a long 
time it has been evident, from the 
columns of the less mealy-mouthed 
of our insurgent contemporaries, that 
the essence of “proletarian self-dis- 
cipline” lay in unhesitating obedience 
to any arbitrary order of the oli- 
garchy of thirty-four. Why the 
present silence? Why the failure to 
apply the rule, or theory, or princi- 
ple, to a comparatively trifling mat- 
ter like the enslavement of labor? 
Here is a puzzle which only Time will 


solve. 
[ was a noble gesture, quite in the 
grand style, with which the Free- 
man, the latest entrant in the field of 
insurgent journalism, qualified its ac- 
ceptance of the welcome extended it 
by the Nation. “Thank you very 
kindly,” it said, in effect. ‘Your lan- 
guage attests the generosity of your 
heart, but unfortunately it reveals 
some grave defects of understanding. 
You welcome us to the field of ‘liberal 
journalism.’ Know, then—and may 
this statement serve not merely 
as a gentle reproof to yourselves but 


as a stern warning to others—that | 


we are not liberals; we are radicals. 
There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the two, which a schoolboy 
should be whipped for not knowing. 
Thank you again most kindly, but in 
the future please be a little more 
circumspect in your use of terms.” 
Thereupon the differences are care- 
fully expounded. It appears that lib- 
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erals believe in the political state, 
whereas radicals scorn it and all its 
works; and it further appears that 
liberals recognize but two factors in 
wealth production, labor and capital, 
whereas radicals, with scientific pre- 
cision, recognize in addition a third 
factor, the land. Far be it from us, 
even though we doubt the sufficiency 
of the distinction, to challenge it 
openly. But if one’s attitude toward 
the political state is a prime test, then 
the Nation, in this verdict of exclu- 
sion from the ranks of the radicals, 
has suffered a cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment. More than once it has em- 
phatically proclaimed the uselessness 
of the state and the need of merging 
ourselves in that large and joyous 
nebulosity, the Great Society. We 
can not but admire the grand man- 
ner of the Freeman in this important 
episode; but at the same time we feel 
bound to protest against a hasty and 
an unjust judgment. 


TRANGE, as we have had occa- 
sion to remark before, are the 
mental workings of sentimental radi- 
calism. One of the editors of the Sur- 
vey, reviewing, in a recent issue, a 
biography of Debs, admits the legal 
guilt of the Socialist leader. “But 
after that is admitted,” he says, “the 
contrast between our attitude toward 
the German Socialist, Dr. Liebknecht, 
and Eugene V. Debs is striking. 
When Liebknecht went to jail because 
his Socialist principles opposed all 
wars America applauded an honor- 
able man. Our toleration does not ex- 
tend to Debs even though he is a much 
milder type of Socialist than Lieb- 
knecht turned out to be. History is 
full of such irony.” But where, either 
in the classical or in the derived sense 
of the term, is the irony? That Debs 
is a “much milder type of Socialist” 
than the Liebknecht of the winter of 
1918-19, who sought the armed over- 
throw of a representative Govern- 
ment, would be difficult to prove in 
the face of his passionate indorse- 
ment not only of Liebknecht but of 
Lenin. Indeed, his most devoted par- 
tisans will indignantly resent the 
attribute of revolutionary mildness 
given him. But this point aside, 
there is the plain fact that the Lieb- 





knecht of 1915-16 denounced the mili- 
tary aggression of the German Gov- 
ernment, while Debs in 1918 de- 
nounced the measures taken by the 
United States Government against 
that aggression. To straight-minded 
folk the distinction is clear enough. 
One course of conduct tended to frus- 
trate the German Emperor, while 
the other tended to sustain and 
strengthen him. The popular attitude 
was a logical response to the facts: 
Liebknecht was applauded, while 
Debs was condemned. If history is 
full of such instances, so much the 
better for history, with its attesta- 
tion to the general common sense of 
mankind. 


ETWEEN the two extreme no- 

tions that a man with a diploma 
has finished his education and that 
before he can begin it he has a good 
deal to unlearn, lies the truth that he 
has indeed made some progress but 
must still keep in touch with the 
progress of the schools or lose much 
of the ground he has gained. Prince- 
ton’s proposal to send to all her grad- 
uates full reports of the work that 
is being done by her professors is 
evidence of the growing realization 
of the necessity of “continuation” 
schooling. In another field the New 
York Post-Graduate Medical School 
has for nearly forty years provided 
increasingly effective graduate. in- 
structions for the practising physi- 
cians of the country. When it is con- 
sidered how much has been accom- 
plished by this institution on an en- 
dowment which yields only $20,000 a 
year, the hope is well grounded that, 
with an endowment of two million, it 
can set up in New York a centre to 
which medical men throughout the 
world who formerly looked to Vienna 
and Berlin will gladly and profitably 
repair. 


IGNS multiply that the birds are 
at last coming into their own. 
The decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the Migratory Bird law, 
and thus making effective the policy 
inaugurated by the British-American 
treaty of 1918, has been followed by 
the announcement that the Rocke- 


feller Foundation has deeded to the 
State of Louisiana 85,000 acres of 
land, partly swamp and partly dry, 
to be used as a refuge for migratory 
birds and a game preserve. It is a 
magnificent gift, and an evidence of 
sound and farsighted judgment on 
the part of the trustees of the Foun- 
dation. The land available and favor- 
ably situated for such preserves, or 
“sanctuaries,” without sacrifice of 
other interests, is ample in quantity, 
if suitably protected, to prevent the 
actual extinction of any species of 
our birds and land animals. It is to 
be hoped that the next few years will 
see an enormous increase in the total 
area and general distribution of these 
tracts of absolute safety, where the 
“open season” is twelve months long, 
and belongs to the birds and animals, 
not to the hunter. 


HE reduction of illiteracy among 
children of from 10 to 14 years 

of age in the eleven Southern States 
during 1900-1910 was approximately 
33 per cent, and it is believed that 
the new census will show another 
marked decline. The last decade has 
shown a great increase in child-wel- 
fare laws. In 1910, except for inade- 
quate measures in Kentucky and 
North Carolina, there was no compul- 
sory school attendance law in any of 
these eleven States. Now every one of 
them has suchalaw. Notable changes 
have also been made in health laws 
and child-labor laws. Very recently, 
Alabama, which for so long a time 
had stood out determinedly against 
child-welfare laws, enacted four 
measures of importance. Child labor 
under 14 years is now prohibited, and 
an eight-hour maximum day for chil- 
dren up to 16 years is ordained; a 
department of child welfare, with a 
child-labor division, has been created; 
extensive improvements have been 
made in the compulsory education 
law, and the local health administra- 
tion hodies have been reorganized 
for more effective functioning. The 
fight for child welfare has been a long 
and stubborn one; but it is now re- 
sulting in a succession of victories 
which a decade ago only the most 
hopeful looked for in so shcrt a time. 
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Lawmakers Found 
Wanting 


F the future of representative gov- 
ernment in America were to be 
judged by recent experience at the 
capitals of the nation and of its fore- 
most State, it would present a dismal 
outlook. The case of Albany is so 
hopelessly bad that it gives no occa- 
sion for discussion. Confronted with 
extraordinary need for helpful con- 
structive measures, the New York 
Legislature has failed to do anything 
to which even party advocates can 
point with any semblance of satisfac- 
tion. To those looking upon its 
record with dispassionate judgment, 
it can almost be summed up in the 
statement that the Legislature has 
done those things which it ought not 
to have done, and left undone those 
things which it ought to have done. 
Even if it be granted—as may indeed 
be true—that the one striking bit of 
legislation passed (apart frem the 
heresy-hunting), the bills for the re- 
lief of tenants in the housing crisis 
at New York City, was a good and 
useful measure, the credit which can 
be assigned to the Legislature for it is 
of the slightest. For the bills were 
passed in response to a tremendous 
wave of popular pressure, and might 
just as well have been passed if the 
State had been under a government 
by mass meeting, and not by represen- 
tatives selected to exercise thought 
and judgment on public affairs. Hav- 
ing done what the people demanded 
in their exigency, the Legislature did 
not stir a finger to better the sit- 
uation out of which the exigency had 
arisen. 

At Washington the long-drawn-out 
nightmare of the treaty discussion 
in the Senate has naturally over- 
shadowed all other aspects of the Con- 
gressional session. There has, of 
course, been much valuable, as well 
as necessary, work done in relation 
to many of our governmental inter- 
ests. But there has not been per- 
ceptible any large purpose, either in 
the direction of a return to normal 
conditions of governmental expendi- 
ture, or in that of other great meas- 
ures called for by the extraordinary 


circumstances of the time. Under 
the pressure of a fixed time-limit, a 
railroad bill has been passed which 
is as good as could have been ex- 
pected, and for their efficient work 
upon which some Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, notably Senator Cum- 
mins, deserve high praise. But few 
will claim that, whatever may have 
been done in a number of particular 
and even important fields, Congress 
has risen to anything remotely ap- 
proaching the need of the time. As 
for the matter of the treaty itself, 
fully as we are convinced that the 
heaviest burden of responsibility for 
its failure must rest upon President 
Wilson, it is impossible to point to 
the conduct of the Senate as a whole, 
or to the leadership of either party 
in it, as presenting a shining contrast 
to the attitude of the President. 

In the circumstance that both at 
Albany and at Washington Legis- 
lature and Executive stood in party 
opposition to each other, there is 
ground for consolatory, but also for 
disturbing, reflection. That opposi- 
tion undoubtedly suffices to explain a 
great part of the impotence that we 
have witnessed. One may comfort 
oneself with the thought that the 
paralyzing effect of such a situation 
is the exception, not the rule, in our 
system of government. But the ex- 
ception is too frequent to be viewed 
with complacency. Granting that, the 
separation of powers which is funda- 
mental in our Constitutional struc- 
ture results in a balance of good, it is 
impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
price which has to be paid for the 
attainment of that good. It has been 
part of the misfortune of Mr. Wil- 
son’s career that, recognizing, as he 
has always done, the great draw- 
backs of this separation of powers, 
he has acted upon the assumption 
that he could remove those drawbacks 
by ignoring, or almost ignoring, the 
fact that the separation exists. So 
long as the ship of state was sail- 
ing in smooth waters, the theory that 
he actually was captain and helms- 
man and mate all in one worked 
fairly well; but in the time of storm 
and stress that simple method of ex- 
orcising all difficulties very naturally 
ceased to be effective. So long as we 





have our present system, we have got 
to work according to its rules; if the 
system is to be changed, it must be 
changed deliberately. And it should 
never be forgotten that the other sys- 
tem—the British parliamentary sys- 
tem—has its own checks and bal- 
ances, though of a very different na- 
ture from ours. To introduce the pre- 
dominance of the Premier without his 
responsibility, is a plan whose bold- 
ness is not greater than its crudity. 
Unfortunately, whatever consola- 
tion may be got from ascribing some 
part of the failure either at Wash- 
ington or at Albany to party dishar- 
mony between the legislative and the 
executive power, a vast amount of it 
remains unaccountable in that way. 
It was to no such cause that Speaker 
Sweet’s preposterous programme con- 
cerning the Socialists was due, nor 
the following that he received in the 
Assembly. In the Senate at Washing- 
ton, the absence of impressive and 
coherent leadership in the treaty fight 
is not to be explained by the fact that 
the majority of the Senate was Re- 
publican while the President was 
Democratic; nor was the utter non- 
entity of Democratic leadership in 
the Senate attributable to that cause. 
The truth is that we are at this 
moment in an extremely poverty- 
stricken condition as to the quality 
of our representative assemblies. It 
is quite possible that the average 
calibre of the members of Congress 
and of such a body as the New York 
Legislature is as good as ever it was; 
and in point of political morality and 
personal honesty the standard is 
probably much higher than it has 
been in the past. But of outstanding 
personality, of men who mean some- 
thing more than the humdrum every 
day member, there is a_ woeful 
scarcity. There is hardly a man in 
either house of Congress—not to 
speak of the New York Legislature— 
whose words are eagerly looked for, 
or whose judgment exercises power- 
ful influence upon any considerable 
section of the public. Whether this 
is a passing condition or a permanent 
one, there is little means of judging; 
but it is a patent fact, and one which 
sober Americans can not afford 
lightly to dismiss from their thoughts. 
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If the Overallers Are in 
Earnest 


i seems fairly clear by this time 
that overalls are not in them- 
selves destined to spell salvation. It 
is chiefly as a symbol of the desire— 
and what, we judge, is practically far 
more important, the necessity—for 
economizing that the overall move- 
ment is generally discussed. If that 
desire exists in sufficient degree 
—still more if that necessity exists in 
sufficient degree—something is going 
to happen of considerable importance, 
overalls or no overalls. But it ought 
not to be impossible to utilize the sud- 
den burst of general interest in the 
subject for the promction of a clearer 
understanding of the problem. 

Probably of all the motives as- 
signed for the overall movement the 
one most frequently and conspicu- 
ously put forward is the determina- 
tion to check retail “profiteering.” 
There is reason to believe that re- 
tail profits are in a large range of 
cases higher than there is any need 
of their being. How much higher, 
and to what extent the excess is to 
be attributed to anything which justly 
deserves the opprobrious epithet, are 
questions wide open to conjecture. 
But certain it is that of the millions 
of persons who have welcomed the 
overall movement, the majority are 
convinced that a large part of what 
they are suffering is due to the exor- 
bitant profits of retailers. 

But to fight these profits, if they 
are anything like so unreasonable as 
is generally believed, a method is 
open far more effective than any spas- 
modiec display of abnormal frugality 
can offer. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that people in general will con- 
tinue long to exercise that virtue 
which, under the pleasing excitement 
of a concerted drive, they may for a 
time enthusiastically exhibit. A cer- 
tain amount will indeed have been 
saved, and that is so much to the 
good; provided it is really saved and 
applied to the reduction of debt, or 
the increase of production. But pres- 
ently we shall have retail “business 
as usual” again, and percentages of 
retail profits will be about the same 





as before. On the other hand, if the 
protest against these profits has a 
sound basis, and if the overallers are 
sufficiently in earnest to be willing to 
put thought and pains, as well as feel- 
ing, into their movement, they can 
produce results of a far more perma- 
nent character. 

It is a most striking circumstance 
that, through all this agitation over 
retail profiteering, one hears hardly a 
word of the possibility of consumers’ 
codperation. It is true that codpera- 
tive stores never have been able to 
make much headway in our cities, 
but this has been largely due to the 
fact that on the whole the well-being 
of our people has been such as to 
make the 10 per cent. saving, or there- 
abouts, which is all that the Rochdale 
stores in England have been able to 
effect, too unimportant in the eyes of 
our free-and-easy people to stimulate 
them to the skilled and continuous 
effort required for the successful 
management of such an enterprise. 
But matters are very different now. 
Millions of persons in the middle 
walks of life are suffering keenly 
from the inadequacy of their unin- 
creased, or slightly increased, in- 
comes to meet the enormous advance 
in prices, so that even a saving of 
10 per cent., if it can be effected, will 
be a matter of great importance to 
them. And if anything like what is 
usually alleged about the retail busi- 
ness of these war and post-war years 
is true, a far greater saving ought to 
be possible. Furthermore, the very 
conditions which make life so hard 
for thousands of persons of the sal- 
aried classes would make available 
for important parts of the work of 
management the services of large 
numbers of men and women who are 
seeking a change from their present 
under-paid occupations. 

To start, and to carry on with effi- 
ciency and success, a codperative 
store requires, besides a firm and 
clear-cut purpose, the devoted labor 
of a considerable number of compe- 
tent and trustworthy managers of the 
undertaking. If, however, the overall 
movement is something more substan- 
tial than a bit of child-like enthu- 
siasm for a novelty, and if the griev- 
ance against the retailers is a real 


one, surely there ought to be forth- 
coming a sufficient number of persons 
willing and able to perform those 
functions for reasonable pay. Never- 
theless, from what we know of the 
American temper in such matters, we 
should be loth to express any expec- 
tation that the thing will be done, or 
even seriously attempted. But there 
is another thing that might be done 
to effect the same object, and which 
makes a far less exacting demand 
whether on seriousness of purpose, 
on thoughtfulness in planning, or 
on special personal qualities in those 
who carry on the undertaking. A 
great stock company might be formed 
upon ordinary business principles, 
but dedicated to the purpose of 
establishing reasonable rates of re- 
tail profits. Every person who has 
joined, either literally or figura- 
tively, in the overall movement ex- 
pects to save, by economy in the 
course of the next few months, a tidy 
little sum of money. In the city of 
New York alone there may well be 
supposed to be—if the movement 
amounts to anything at all—a million 
persons who should save not less than 
an average of fifty dollars each. It 
would take much less than fifty 
million dollars to start a great general 
store, or chain of stores. Even one 
such store, with a capital of two or 
three million dollars, would, if suc- 
cessful, set an example that would be 
of powerful and cumulative effect in 
the control of prices. There have 
been times when the objection might 
have been raised that such a store 
would be disastrously handicapped by 
discrimination against it on the part 
of manufacturers and jobbers. But 
such discrimination would to-day be 
made impossible either by specific 
provisions of the law or by the im- 
perious demand of public opinion. 
The question before the people is 
partly one of fact and partly one of 
their own earnestness and competence 
to deal with facts. It is easy to keep 
howling about profiteers. It is easy 
to egg on the officers of the law to 
hunt down here and there some in- 
dividual who is no more a criminal 
than anybody else in the same line of 
business, and send him to jail or 
drive him to suicide. It is easy to 
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parade in overalls, and, as the experi- 
ence of the other day showed, still 
easier to stand on the sidewalk and 
watch other people parade in them. 
What people do not find easy is to 
do a little sober and continuous think- 
ing. Apart from that unfamiliar and 
distasteful exertion, it is really just 
as easy to form a stock company as 
it is to do any of those other more 
congenial stunts. It remains to be 
seen whether the modicum of think- 
ing and working necessary for the 
purpose is going to be done. 


The Newberry Verdict 


Ww. print on another page a letter 
from Mr. Hal H. Smith, counsel 
for Mr. Blair, who was treasurer of 
the Newberry committee and dis- 
burser of the fund which led to the 
indictment and conviction of Mr. 
Newberry, Mr. Blair, and others con- 
nected with the campaign. Mr. 
Smith objects to the editorial com- 
ment in the Review for March 27 on 
the outcome of the trial. 

His first objection is that it was 
stated that Mr. Newberry’s letters 
showed that “he had full knowledge 
of the large sums used and gave con- 
stant advice as to their expenditure.” 
As to this point, we may quote from 
the charge of Judge Sessions, as re- 
ported in the Detroit News at the 
time: 

If the jury was satisfied that Mr. Newberry, 
at or about the time he became a candidate, 
was made aware of the cost of the campaign, 
and that it would be in excess of the amount 
allowed by law, and if he thereafter advised, 
counseled, procured or participated in the un- 


lawful expenditure, they would be warranted 
in holding him guilty. 


On the evidence presented, including 
a mass of letters and telegrams from 
Mr. Newberry, the jury was satisfied 
that Mr. Newberry had taken active 
and unlawful part in the expenditures 
under investigation. As to the effect 
of these letters and telegrams, one of 
the jurors was quoted by the Asso- 
ciated Press representative, imme- 
diately after the rendering of the ver- 
dict, as saying: “The defense itself 
had supplemented the scanty Govern- 
ment proof that Mr. Newberry him- 
self had taken an active part in the 
campaign, and shown by his own 


writing that he directed almost every 
important move.” The words of the 
Review, in their natural interpreta- 
tion, were in harmony, we think, with 
the evidence given and with the ap- 
parent interpretation of that evidence 
by the Judge and the jury. We did 
not say, of course, that Mr. New- 
berry had advised or directed the 
commission of a specific criminal act. 
The offense lay not at one specific 
point but in a totality of items of 
which most, if not all, would have 
been separately permissible, so far as 
the criminal law is concerned. In 
point of morals, the Review could not 
make the same concession. 

And this brings us to Mr. Smith’s 
second objection, that it was said that 
“the wealth of Mr. Newberry himself 
was lavishly used in violation of the 
law and of political decency.” The 
exact words of the Review were, “the 
wealth of Mr. Newberry himself, his 
family and his friends, was lavishly 
used in violation of the law and of 
political decency.” The difference is 
quite evident: we were referring to 
the campaign fund, and its use, as a 
whole. 

Of course the criminal law must 
be strictly interpreted, and the ac- 
cused must have the benefit of every 
doubt. Yet the jury promptly arrived 
at a verdict of conviction. But when 
the Review spoke of the violation of 
political decency, it had in mind far 
more than the criminal law can ever 
hope adequately to cover. If neither 
Federal nor State law had forbidden 
the expenditure of the entire sum in- 
volved, we should still feel obliged to 
characterize such expenditure as a 
violation of political decency. The 
very lavishness of it was intended to 
frighten away possible competing 
candidates. Mr. Newberry himself 
wrote, during the campaign, “I am 
glad Mr. Warner is scared out. As 
long as we keep up our publicity 
work, it will be harder and harder 
for a new man to get a start.” We 
shall not stop here to enumerate the 
various forms of expenditure testi- 
fied to in the trial and described by 
Mr. Newberry and his supporters as 
“publicity work,” or advertising. 


“Definition” of these terms ceases to 





define, if it is stretched sufficiently to 
include such activities as, for exam- 
ple, the paying for solicitation of 
names for the nomination of an extra 
candidate to oppose Mr. Ford in the 
Democratic primaries. Such uses of 
money always have been corrupting 
to any electorate, and can never be 
anything else. 

We can not agree with Mr. Smith, 
however, in the opinion that the jury 
convicted the defendants merely on 
“the theory that the expenditure of a 
large sum of money was wrong.” 
Both Congress and the Michigan Leg- 
islature have put that theory into the 
form of very definite statute law, and 
it was under this that the jury ren- 
dered its verdict. Nor can we find 
any evidence that the trial itself was 
“a hideous concession to popular 
clamor and to the prejudice against 
wealth.” We venture the opinion 
that most men of wealth are them- 
selves fully convinced that a restraint 
on this particular employment of 
wealth is altogether wholesome and 
necessary. 

Into direct bribery—“corruption” 
as it would be thought of under the 
forms of criminal law as developed in 
the past—men like Mr. Newberry 
would not enter. That particular 
kind of “moral turpitude” can not 
rightly be laid to their charge. But 
it is their misfortune not to have 
grasped the higher conception of duty 
and propriety in such matters which 
is gradually bringing the law to a 
higher level, and with which political 
practice must conform just as fast 
as it becomes law, if no faster. Can- 
didates for office should note, too, that 
the day has closed when they could 
come off morally clear in the court of 
sound public opinion through the plea 
that they were ignorant of what their 
own agents were doing. It is their 
positive duty to know, and the public 
good demands that they be held to 
that duty. A political campaign con- 
ducted in brutal disregard of these 
nicer moral distinctions, which can 
not always be easily covered by posi- 
tive law, may be far more corrupting 
in ultimate effect than the coarser 
crimes of direct bribery and intimida- 
tion. 
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Branting Prime 


Minister 


| vere the Communists main- 
tain,” writes Karl Kautsky in 
his “Terrorismus und Kommunis- 
mus,” “that democracy is in practice 
the domination of the bourgeoisie, 
one might answer them that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
practice a return to pre-bourgeois, 
barbaric club-law. Democracy, with 
its universal suffrage, is not the 
domination of the bourgeoisie. The 
latter, in its revolutionary period, 
did, indeed, introduce a class fran- 
chise, but after a long and heavy 
struggle the proletariat obtained uni- 
versal suffrage. This is a fact of 
common knowledge, which the Com- 
munists, however, seem to have for- 
gotten. Democracy, with its universal 
suffrage, points the way by which the 
class war may be changed from a war 
with the fist into a war with the 
brain, where only that class can con- 
quer which is its opponent’s intel- 
lectual and moral superior. Democ- 
racy is the only way towards that 
higher form of society which social- 
ism means to civilized man.” 
Kautsky is the Nestor, and the 
most learned, not only of German but 
of European Socialists, and his word 
still carries authority among the 
leaders of the Labor parties of vari- 
ous nationalities. His vindication of 
democratic government as against 
proletarian dictatorship is shared by 
a large majority of the intellectual 
exponents of Socialism. It is every- 
where a minority that, captivated 
by this magic catchword of uncer- 
tain meaning, clamors for their 
party’s accession to the Third Inter- 
nationale of Moscow. In Switzer- 
land a resolution to that effect was 
actually carried by the Socialist Con- 
gress, but defeated again by a refer- 
endum among the members of the 
party. A similar resolution, moved 
by the delegates from Paris, was re- 
jected by the French Socialist Con- 
gress at Strassburg. At the Easter 
Congress of the Belgian Socialists 
only one-fourth of the votes were cast 
for the resolutions proposed by 
Jacquemotte, the spokesman of the 


Leninists. The majority agreed with 
Kamiel Huysmans, who declared 
that “the advocates of the Third 
Internationale can only divide the 
proletarians.” This is, in fact, their 
only achievement: they have caused 
a cleavage in Labor by their ad- 
vocacy of a Russian Socialism which 
can not appeal to the average work- 
men of Western Europe who, in 
spite of Marxian doctrines and re- 
ligiously memorized definitions of 
capitalism, class war, etc., has much 
more in common with the bourgeois 
of his own country than with the 
“free” proletarian of Russia. 

In Sweden evolutionary Socialism 
has reached a stage which it has not 
attained in any other country of 
Europe. The development has been 
extraordinary in its rapidity. It is 
only a few years ago that Premier 
Staaff, the leader of the Liberal 
party, was forced to resign and hand 
the reins of Government to a con- 
servative successor, and now the So- 
cialist Hjalmar Branting is at the 
head of affairs, with a Cabinet of So- 
cialist Ministers only. The Swedish 
nation does not yet stand on the 
threshold of the Socialist millen- 
nium. “The general ideas of the So- 
cial-democratic party have not gained 
sufficient adherence among the people 
and their representatives to make a 
Government like this Socialistic one 
of ours a parliamentary necessity.” 
In these words Branting admitted 
the precarious position of his Cab- 
inet, which compels him to restrict 
his Socialistic programme to those 
projects which he may expect to 
realize with the help of the Liberal 
party, such as the reform of munici- 
pal taxation, treatment of the housing 
problem, reform of the defense sys- 
tem necessitated by Sweden’s acces- 
sion to the League of Nations, and 
socialization of some branches of 
production and commerce, which is 
tentatively thrown in along with the 
rest. 

A bourgeois Government under 
Socialist disguise, Branting’s Cab- 
inet is called by the radical wing of 
his party. There is some truth in 
the taunt. But those who make it 
should at least admit that Branting 
and his colleagues have not donned 


the disguise to conceal their identity 
from a hostile bourgeois mob, but only 
to win the goodwill and support of a 
peace-loving nation whose democratic 
constitution, of bourgeois make, has 
enabled them to rise to their present 
position. It is up to them to con- 
vince the people, by the practical re- 
sults of their legislative and admin- 
istrative activity, of the excellence of 
the Socialist doctrine. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating; by 
merely hearing the recipe read the 
people can not be persuaded of its 
excellence. 

That the left wing of the party dis- 
approves of Branting’s acceptance of 
the Government need not be wondered 
at. It is a matter of general experi- 
ence that the Socialist who shoulders 
responsibility for the management of 
the country’s affairs loses his dog- 
matic rigidity and is apt to slide back 
to bourgeois moderation. To-day’s 
conservative rulers are the radicals of 
yesterday, when they were not yet in 
power. Hence the fear of the ex- 
tremists lest the party by coming 
into power should stray from its dog- 
matic seclusion and become fused 
with the bourgeois liberals and rad- 
icals. In order to prevent such fall- 
ing off the extremists have stated 
their minimum demands, and if Mr. 
Branting does not comply with these 
at their own speed they will probably 
call a political strike to force his 
hands. These reformers of Lenin’s 
school will not believe that Rome was 
not built in a day, nor will they be- 
lieve, which is worse, that in a day 
Alba Longa could be destroyed. 
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Behind the Financing of China 


(IN FOUR PARTS—PART IV) 

‘ ing reopening of the closing door 
in the Far East is the purpose of 
the revived American financial activ- 
ity which resulted in the Consortium. 
Its success or failure determines the 
fate of Japan’s persistent efforts to 
revive the spheres of influence which, 
since 1900, have been demonstrated 
to be inimical to the peaceful develop- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. Its 
significance is fully grasped by the 
Elder Statesmen and their star- 
chamber associates dominating the 
Cabinet from behind the throne. And 
it is for that reason that they speak 
of Japan’s “special position” in the 
Far East. Japan’s “special position” 
is incompatible with the Consortium. 
Had it not been for the war, Japan 
would appear to-day as a minor 
economic factor with no other than 
political claims for participating in 
the inevitable codperative financing 
of China so nearly cofisummated in 
1914. Japan is aware that the war 
broke down the balance of power in 
the Far East. Its prolongation gave 
the Japanese military party the op- 
portunity to resuscitate the discred- 
ited diplomacy which based _ itself 
on regional monopolies under rival 
Powers. If this involves the impair- 
ment of China’s integrity, it involves 
also the virtual leadership of Japan. 
The problem, then, is whether 
Japan’s affirmation of her “special 
position” can be reconciled with a 
necessarily codperative financing of 
China. Its solution must take into 
account the generally successful 
tactics of the Japanese statesmen. 
(1) They attempt to block the pro- 
posal prejudicial to their interests by 
direct opposition. (2) If this fails, 
they skilfully turn to indirect methods 
of obstruction. (3) As a last resort, 
they unqualifiedly accepted the pro- 
posal “in principle,” and then drive 
the best bargain they can with re- 
gard to its application in practice. 
(4) This compromise becomes the 
starting point for a new set of 
manceuvres with hope that the thou- 
sandth chance may prove the reward 

of a venturesome statecraft. 


The repudiation by Japan of the 
terms of the Inter-Group Agreement 
of May, 1919—her nullification, in 
fact, of the Consortium—carried Jap- 
anese statesmen to the point where 
American pressure forced them to a 
compromise. Her original opposition 
had been based on the determination 
of the military party in Tokyo to keep 
intact the Japanese hegemony over 
Manchuria, Mongolia adjacent to the 
Three Eastern Provinces, and pre- 
sumably the ex-German rights in 
Shantung. Bowing to the inevitable, 
Japan’s Foreign Office was instructed 
to seek the best way out. 

It is no secret that the British Gov- 
ernment, late in November, 1919— 
doubtless prompted by her Japanese 
ally—cited the Ishii-Lansing Agree- 
ment as justifying the exclusion of 
Mongolia and Manchuria from the 
scope of the Consortium under 
our implied recognition of Japan’s 
“special position.” Our Government 
at once informed Britain that such 
recognition was not intended to imply 
a monopoly or a priority of economic 
or industrial rights. Attention was 
expressly directed to the concluding 
clauses of this much-discussed agree- 
ment, which specifically and without 
qualification—the State Department 
so declared—preserved the principle 
of equality of commercial and indus- 
trial opportunity through the whole 
of China. This, of course, was but 
the State Department’s formal re- 
iteration of ex-Secretary Lansing’s 
public testimony giving the lie to the 
sedulously circulated official state- 
ments of the Japanese Government 
that the United States had accept- 
ed the “special position” doctrine in 
1917. 

The reasonable interpretation of 
Japan’s reaffirmation of the Con- 
sortium is that she recognizes the 
case has gone against her. Granted 
Japan has been given considerable 
latitude in the definition of her 
vested interests in North China, the 
fact remains that the United States 
has retained ample means to bring 
the Japanese War Office cabal to 
time. And without much more than 


she obtains under the present state of 
the Consortium, her dream of empire 
in Eastern Asia must remain in great 
partadream. The future of her rail- 
and-iron policy lay in the acquisition 
of the dormant Russian rights for 
future construction in North Man- 
churia and Mongolia, as well as in her 
unfettered ability to weave a web 
stretching from Shantung into Cen- 
tral Asia on China’s other flank. But 
these are schemes upon which no 
“substantial progress” has _ been 
made; accordingly, Japan really loses 
the key to her expansion westward 
on the continent planned for the next 
hundred years. 

Japan’s attitude as defined in her 
semi-official pronouncements springs 
from her need to protect “vital Jap- 
anese interests.” Under the old con- 
ditions, it is true, ruthless competi- 
tion among the Powers did threaten 
Japan’s position in the East. But 
under the Consortium all legitimate 
interests of Japan are conserved. 
The Consortium does, however, 
threaten the strategic points of Jap- 
anese expansion within her neigh- 
bor’s domains. Japanese imperial- 
ism, pushed into a corner, justifies 
itself by declaring that other nations 
in the past have employed aggressive 
tactics against China. Obviously, for 
the peace of the future a broader 
point of view than this is needed in 
the Far East. Japan, or any other 
Power, can not set herself against the 
coéperative handling of the Chinese 
problem, which is striving to redress 
old wrongs and insists upon re- 
nouncing new aggressions. 

The Consortium .will once more 
make the Open-Door policy, formu- 
lated by Secretary Hay two decades 
ago, a vital factor in support of 
China’s integrity. It is essential to 
peace in the Pacific. Under American 
leadership the Consortium means the 
democratizing of money-power in the 
East. The State Department—bar- 
ring the possibility of the President’s 
reversing our position as a token of 
friendship which is to lead Japan 
into better ways—has achieved its 
ends; for Japan has been aligned with 
us on the fundamental proposition 
that China’s future development must 
be handled by joint action. In so far 
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as the Consortium, with American 
leadership, can demonstrate to Jap- 
anese business that its future is 
brightest under conditions which as- 
sure to Japan China’s friendship, the 
support of the Powers, and a vast 


share in the work itself, it offers a 
way to break the grip of the War Of- 
fice junto. That means everything to 
China, to ourselves, and to a stable 
world. 

CHARLES HODGES 


Propaganda and the News 


7 chorus of protest against the 
alleged suppression or falsifica- 
tion of news by the capitalist press 
has its ridiculous as well as its seri- 
ous phase. No person who has de- 
voted himself to unpopular causes, 
no person who has employed himself 
in the gathering and handling of 
exact information, will deny that 
there is ample cause for complaint. 
Unfortunately, however, the com- 
plainants do not, as a rule, come into 
court with unsoiled hands. They 
are mainly the revolutionary, rad- 
ical, and _ pseudo-liberal journals 
that are playing the same game 
they attribute to others. What they 
really object to is the suppression 
or falsification not of facts per se, 
but of facts or fabrications con- 
ceived by them to be favorable to 
their own programmes, causes, or 
theories. By their own habitual 
practice they confirm this statement. 
From the frothiest revolutionary 
sheet to the most pretentious of the 
critical journals they pick and choose 
the material useful to their purposes 
and trim unuseful material to the 
same end. To the inconvenient fact 
they are, as a rule, coldly inhospi- 
table or actively belligerent. They 
ignore it, or they assault it, and 
mutilate it beyond recognition. They 
are the advocates of a double stand- 
ard. For themselves to sort and re- 
ject and trim is highly ethical. They 
do it in the name of truth, justice, 
democracy, loyalty to the people (or 
to the working class), and devotion 
to the cause of one or another of a 
score of “isms.” But for the cap- 
italist press to do a similar thing, 
with no pretense to a higher moral- 
ity, is anti-social. 

One must distinguish between the 
two general classes of journals which 
are parties to this controversy—the 
one, usually a daily, which is chiefly 


a purveyor of news, and the other, 
usually a weekly, which is chiefly a 
purveyor of opinion and propaganda. 
Of course, neither keeps to an ex- 
clusive field; the daily has its edi- 
torials, and even the most opinion- 
ated of the weeklies gives space to 
what it calls news. The propaganda 
journal, while reserving the right to 
give its readers only what it thinks 
is meet and fit for them, denies this 
right to the news journal and insists 
that the latter furnish an adequate 
and impartially written record of 
happenings. 

The contention is, on the whole, 
sound, even though the circum- 
stances under which it is made are 
so absurd. We have a right to de- 
mand of the purveyors of news that 
they give us the facts. It is the gen- 
eral conviction that they do not do 
this. Their delinquency is not so 
great as Mr. Upton Sinclair pictures 
it in “The Brass Check,” or as 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, by repeated 
innuendo, implies it to be in “Liberty 
and the News.” It is, however, a 
real one. Men disagree, of course, 
as to what matters are inadequately 
or unfairly treated in the news; but 
they agree that the news is qualita- 
tively or quantitatively affected by 
the editorial attitude. The average 
reader who is in accord with the edi- 
torial attitude on a particular sub- 
ject usually finds the news treat- 
ment of that subject satisfactory; 
the reader who is not in accord finds 
the treatment inadequate or unfair. 
The ignorance and inexperience of 
reporters, the complexity of subjects 
or situations dealt with, the conflict 
of testimony from which news ac- 
counts must be written, the some- 
times amazing obtuseness of copy- 
readers (who prepare the “stuff” for 
the printers)—these and other fac- 
tors contribute to the result. But to 





most men, and especially to those 
who are or have been on the inside, 
the factor of the editorial attitude is 
chief. 

I can not undertake, for the pres- 
ent, to sustain this view, which is dis- 
puted by the defendants, further than 
to say that the editors and writers 
on the propaganda journals furnish 
in themselves a sufficient confirma- 
tion. It would be singular if the 
proneness to manipulate the news to 
accord with their policies, which 
they so clearly show, should not in | 
some degree at least be shared by the 
editors and writers of the news jour- 
nals. Nor can I now enter upon a ~ 
consideration of remedies. The mat- - 
ter about which I am here mainly 
concerned is a comparison of the re- 
liability of information given on the 
one hand by the news journals and 
on the other hand by the journals of 
open or disguised propaganda. 

One who seeks the truth about any - 
happening in which a political or a 
social issue is involved must give his 
days and nigits to the scrutiny of 
many sources of information. What 
one newspaper or periodical fur- 
nishes him is contradicted or omitted 
by another; and for every point of 
view there is offered a special set of 
alleged facts. One must test and 
compare; one must strive to know 
the interest—material, doctrinal, or 
sentimental—which the journal or 
its special writer holds in the mat- 
ter; and if one can not get this from 
outside sources, one must learn to 
detect it between the lines of the ac- 
count. It is an endless and an awful 
task; but if an approximation to the 
truth is really wanted, the task will 
be undertaken. 

The testimony here offered is that 
of one who has spent a great number 
of his days in the gathering and com- 
piling of what is known as exact in- 
formation. It is also the testimony ; 
of one who, by conviction and long i 
habit, is a partisan of a particular i 
school of social radicalism; and, still 
further, of one whose interest in the 
manifold phases of radicalism has 
made him an avid reader of prop- 
aganda. The mournful judgment 
must be recorded that most of the 
stuff labelled “information” appear- 
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ing in the radical and pseudo-liberal 
press is utterly unreliable. Much of 
it is flagrantly false; much of it is 
fragmentary, true enough in itself 
but false in its implication; much of 
it is trimmed, colored, “doctored” to 
accord with a particular view. Some- 
times, indeed, the insurgent period- 
ical prints facts or figures of great 
value which have been suppressed or 
distorted by the regular news jour- 
nals; but for every service of this 
kind that it renders it perpetrates a 
score of offenses against the truth. 

There is every reason—except an 
ethical one—why this should be so. 
The bias of the insurgent reader and 
the bias of the insurgent editor are 
usually in accord, and the result fol- 
lows. The reader wants facts, near- 
facts, or fabrications that sustain his 
social theory, that confirm his sus- 
picions, that feed his prejudices, and 
that warm up his antipathies. The 
editor or writer on an insurgent 
periodical who does not understand 
this truth and conform to it finds 
himself without a job. 

The capitalist news journal ap- 
peals to a more general audience. It 
must, in the nature of things, give 
a fairer presentation of the news. 
There are, it is true, in most 
newspaper offices certain recognized 
tyrannies that must be obeyed—the 
department-store tyranny, the index 
expurgatorius of “enemies of the 
paper,” and that other index—the 
list of good men and true, “friends 
of the paper,” who must always be 
spoken of with respect. There is, 
also, the obvious fact that most daily 
newspapers—especially those which 
are members of the Associated Press 
—are upholders of the capitalist sys- 
tem, and that that system is not de- 
liberately made to appear at a dis- 
advantage in the news. But though 
the editors and owners are com- 
mitted to the prevailing system, all 
the reporters and news writers are 
not. Indeed, many of them are rad- 
icals of one sort or another. The 
popular notion (as it appears in the 
insurgent journals) that all of these 
persons are more or less conscious 
prostitutes, selling their souls in 
order that they may hold their posi- 
tions, is insulting fiction. There are 


men enough, and too many, indiffer- 
ent as to what they write so long 
as it brings rewards; but, as a rule, 
it may be said that the reporter on 
a capitalist news journal, at once 
sympathizing with insurgency and 
indulging in the luxury of a con- 
science, who does not know how to 
write his reports fairly without 
jeoparding his job, is deficient in 
common sense. In his attempt to 
write honestly he fares immeasur- 
ably better than he would if he were 
employed on a Socialist, radical, or 
pseudo-liberal journal. 

Insurgent editors and _ writers 
acknowledge the fairness of the cap- 
italist news service when it suits 
them to do so—when the material 
given is useful to their purposes. 
They depreciate or denounce it when 
the material is inconvenient. With 
all allowances made for the obvious 
derelictions of the regular news jour- 
nals, it is still to be said that they 
print the news. Along with much 
that is trivial, much that is mere 
baseless gossip, and much that is de- 
liberately colored, they print most of 
the worth-while information (other 
than statistical—and some of that) 
upon which we rely. The news ac- 
counts in the insurgent journals are, 
in the main, notoriously ' undepend- 
able; they are discounted, even by 
the insurgent following, when sin- 
cerely seeking the truth. 

Instances, covering no more than 
the last two years, of the stupidly 
dishonest ways in which the news 
is manipulated or suppressed by the 
insurgent journals could easily be 
piled up in sufficient volume to fill 
an entire issue of the Review. 
Strikes, the I. W. W., Russia, Mex- 
ico, Germany, the Allies, the Peace 
Conference, Belgium, Czechoslovakia 
are subjects upon which a partic- 
ular activity of commission or omis- 
sion is habitually shown. The en- 
thusiastic credence given to the tes- 
timony of hand-picked and pap-fed 
correspondents regarding Russia, and 
the entire ignoring of the testimony 
of the most intelligent and trust- 
worthy Socialist regarding that land, 
has been characteristic of the insur- 
gent, and particularly the Socialist, 
press, since November, 1917. A sim- 


ilar policy has been followed regard- 
ing Mexico, though, very recently, 
through the breaking out of an amus- 
ing controversy in the columns of one 
of the most radical of the revolution- 
ary journals, some essential facts, 
well known to others, have been com- 
municated to the insurgent world. 
They were, of course, unwelcome 
facts, and the informant was sharply 
rebuked by his opponent. 

Then there are Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia. All Socialist, semi- 
Socialist, ‘radical democratic,” and 
“intellectual radical” journals might 
be supposed to be interested in the 
fact that these countries, under gov- 
ernments in which democratic Social- 
ists have a large measure of power, 
are making rapid progress. The tes- 
timony regarding Belgium is vo- 
luminous; regarding Czechoslovakia 
hardly less so. Of the latter country 
Charles R. Crane has been recently 
reported as saying that “it is politi- 
cally the sanest and healthiest spot in 
Europe.” In the days before 1914 
the insurgent papers, and particu- 
larly the Socialist party papers, would 
have given columns and pages to the 
exploitation of such news. But, as a 
matter of fact, nearly every Socialist 
paper and almost all the papers in the 
other branches of insurgency have 
wholly ignored the subject. Why? 
Because all these papers are in 
greater or less degree the partisans 
of Bolshevism. To praise, even to 
mention, the orderly, legalistic Social 
Democratic progress in Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia would be impliedly 
to condemn the sort of thing that has 
happened in Russia. To omit all men- 
tion is the safer course; and besides, 
it gives more space in which to de- 
nounce the capitalist press for its 
suppression of the truth. 

As a constructive radical, I should 
prefer to believe that the greater vir- 
tue of practice, no less than of pre- 
cept, is to be found in at least some 
of the organs of radicalism. But 
long experience and a _ reasonably 
close application to the subject com- 
pel me to say that in this matter of 
the manipulation of the news the 
radical journals are much worse than 
the capitalist journals. 

W. J. GHENT 
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Asia, Europe, and Bolshevism 


S Russian Bolshevism a danger for the 

non-Russian world? Yes, and no. 
For some Powers it is a great one, for 
others it is hardly a danger at all. Asa 
military power it no longer signifies 
much, and its armies can be dangerous 
only to internally feeble states. Except 
in a limited way, its propaganda west- 
ward has little force remaining. Towards 
the East, on the other hand, its propa- 
ganda has gained in strength, and Great 
Britain, now the real ruler of West, 
South, and, part at least, of Middle Asia, 
will be the first to notice its effects. 

The situation in Soviet Russia is very 
peculiar. To the foreign onlooker the 
Bolshevist state gives an impression of 
tremendous power. It has defeated, one 
after another, the Russian generals who, 
from the south, the east, and the west, 
made an attempt to restore the old Rus- 
sia. Yudenich, who advanced within 
sight of Petrograd, possessed no real 
strength, at most 20,000 unreliable 
troops, and the victory over him was 
gained by the Bolsheviki with the tanks 
which, in the spring of 1919, the French, 
when evacuating Odessa, had left behind 
on the quay of the harbor. Kolchak and 
Denikin were much stronger, but they 
failed owing to peasants’ risings in their 
rear. The best work for the Soviet Gov- 
ernment against Denikin was done by 
the Ukrainian peasants who were stirred 
to resistance by the uncompromising 
Great-Russian nationalism of Denikin 
and his opposition to the national 
spirit of the Ukraine. Hence the land 
he had reclaimed from the Red forces 
was left, in the rear of his advancing 
army, to a hostile population, which 
lamed his action against the Reds. 

Military campaigns on a large scale 
against a well-equipped enemy are im- 
practicable for the Bolsheviki because of 
the dilapidation of the Russian railroads. 
Local lines are not worked any more, 
and on the main lines run, a few times a 
week, exclusively Government trains, in 
which private travelers can obtain pass- 
age by means of excessive bribes or by 
forged passports. Nor could the am- 
munition factories produce the supplies 
that would be required for a real fighting 
campaign. They are kept going by the 
lure of what under present Russian con- 
ditions may be called fantastically luxu- 
rious board and lodging for the work- 
men. In spite of all its violent measures 
to stimulate production the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has not succeeded in keeping 
the remnants of Russian industries fit 
for the upkeep and supply of numerous 
armies. All figures which they publish 
about their fighting forces are greatly 
exaggerated. Besides, the Soviet troops 
would be a poor match for an efficient 





and well-equipped enemy. Their dis- 
cipline has been restored by barbaric 
severity, but no troops can fight well 
which know themselves greatly inferior 
to the enemy in material equipment. 

The weakest spot of Bolshevism in 
Russia (apart from the fact that the re- 
suscitation of its industry is a task be- 
yond its strength) is the passivity of the 
peasants, who form more than 80 per 
cent. of the population in Soviet Russia. 
The peasant cares not for Bolshevism 
and Communism; he has left the old 
Russian community of the village, the 
“mir,” a few strong and well-to-do in- 
dividuals having usurped control of the 
villages and kept the poor and the dis- 
possessed in subjection. The peasants 
lack, indeed, all urban manufactures, but 
they can provide for their clothing and 
their food from what they produce them- 
selves; only a few iron utensils, such as 
needles and axes, they have to buy at 
exorbitant prices. Economic conditions 
in rural districts of Soviet Russia are 
most primitive, but the peasant subsists 
independently of the Bolsheviki, who 
control only the principal towns and the 
railroads. In making a forecast of 
Russia’s future one must not lose sight 
of the fact that the bourgeoisie, the great 
landowners, the capitalists of the cities, 
and the industries are altogether ruined, 
that the landowners can never return, 
and that a peasant democracy of a crude, 
semi-Asiatic type is the most likely form 
of constitution for Russia after the fall 
of Bolshevism. The duration of the 
Soviet Government will largely depend 
on its skill to eke out the dwindling rem- 
nants of railroad stock and industrial 
plants. It need not fear any military 
aggression from outside, as the new 
border States evolved from the old Russia 
lack the necessary power, and the work- 
ers of both England and France are set 
against armed intervention in Russia. It 
is easy to see why the Soviet Government 
is so anxious to resume commercial rela- 
tions with the Western World. A re- 
cuperation of means of transportation 
and a revival of Russian industry by the 
establishment of new plants would seat 
the Bolsheviki more firmly in the saddle. 
But it is a mistake to expect that Soviet 
Russia, in its turn, will be able to meet 
large orders for the European market. 
There is no surplus of grain, as the 
peasants produce no more than they need 
themselves. There is plenty of wood in 
the forests of the north, but the lack 
of means for its transport puts it out of 
the reach of the foreign trader. 

In spite of its internally weak position, 
the Soviet Government is energetically 
active on all sides. In the west its chief 
object of aggression is Poland. If mili- 


tary superiority were to turn the scale, 
Russia would not be able to cope with 
Poland, but the rulers in Moscow know 
that the Polish army, the Polish work- 
men, and, in part, the Polish peasants 
are not impervious to the political prop- 
aganda of the Bolsheviki. The Polish 
army is numerically stronger than the 
forces which the Soviet Government, by 
an extreme effort, could muster against 
it. It is also better equipped and has 
some eminent French staff officers. But 
as a fighting instrument against a Bol- 
shevist army it is unreliable, and an of- 
fensive of Soviet troops on the Polish 
front would probably be accompanied by 
labor revolts and peasants’ riots in Po- 
land itself. Another factor making for 
internal weakness is the inclusion of so 
many non-Polish races within the new 
Polish frontiers. A Bolshevist advance 
would probably not be brought to a 
standstill until it had reached the 
German provinces of Poland, where the 
people are more advanced and more ac- 
customed to an established political order. 
Germany herself may be expected to have 
no difficulty in resisting a Bolshevist in- 
vasion, as the new German army, the 
Reichswehr, can be relied upon and is 
superior in military efficiency to the 
forces of the Soviet Republic. 

But the Bolshevists’ schemes are far 
more ambitious in the east than in the 
west. Asia is to be won for Bolshevism. 
This idea is less fantastic than it might 
seem at first glance. In Asia the Bolshe- 
viki want to strike a blow at England. 
Lenin recently delivered an address at 
Moscow, in which, among other things, 
he said that the Communist propaganda 
among Oriental peoples must be changed 
and adapted to their peculiar psychology. 
In order to vanquish Europe, Bolshevism 
ought to force for itself a way towards 
the Far East, and there crush, first of all, 
the power of Great Britain. England now 
rules from the Caucasus to India; but 
she does not only rule, she exploits the 
Asiatic peoples. Under her direct or in- 
direct government she unites nearly the 
entire Mohammedan population of Asia. 
The Islamic world knows only one antag- 
onist: England. Early last winter Mo- 
hammedan representatives, who had come 
to Moscow in the deepest secrecy, entered 
there into a compact with the Soviet 
Commissaries for the purpose of a joint 
propaganda in behalf of the “liberation 
of Asia” from the Bosphorus to Malacca, 
and to the northernmost frontiers of 
China. In the autumn of 1919 the 
Soviet Government had already estab- 
lished a special committee for Turkestan 
and Afghanistan. The Commissary for 
Asia in the Foreign Office at Moscow is 
a Mohammedan, Karachan. The rail- 
roads running from Russia to the 
Afghan frontiers are almost entirely in 
the hands of the Bolsheviki. In Mos- 
cow they have established a university 
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for Bolshevist propaganda in Asia, for 
which the Soviet Government has appro- 
priated fifty million rubles in gold and 
one billion paper rubles. Young-Turkish 
delegates, emissaries of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, Afghans, Persians, Caucasians, 
Indians, Chinese, come and go at Mos- 
cow and in the Asiatic sub-committees of 
the Soviet Government, and the Islamic 
agitation joins with that of the Bolshe- 
viki in the cry: “Away with the sup- 
pressors!” who to the Bolsheviki are the 
capitalists, to the Moslems the foreigners 
and faithless. 

The strength of the Bolshevist’ ad- 
vance in Asia is in the absence among 
the Orientals of any feelings of nation- 
ality, which form the principal check to 
their progress in Europe. According to 
the Bolshevist press of Moscow, a propa- 
ganda train, with the well-known female 
agitator Balabanowa (to judge from her 
name, a woman of Tatar descent) at the 
head of the mission, left Moscow recently 
for the Orient. The train was given the 
name “The Red East.” The mission is 


equipped with an abundance of material 
for agitation, among other things with 
movie films, and numbers a great many 
popular orators of various nationalities 
and creeds, Tatars, Kirghizes, Bash- 
kirs, Afghans, Persians, Indians, able to 
speak the numerous tongues of Asia, and 
driven by ardent fanaticism. Their aim 
is the overthrow of British power in 
Asia. That achieved, they hope for a 
crushing reaction in Europe. Eccentric 
though these plans may seem, and verg- 
ing on the fantastic, they must not be 
underestimated or ridiculed. The Eng- 
lish are far from regarding them as 
harmless. The growing anxiety about 
the Bolshevist danger in Asia finds a 
vent in the British press. The surest 
test as to whether the Bolsheviki make 
successful progress in the East will prob- 
ably be the Entente’s change of attitude 
with regard to the revision of the peace 
treaties with Central Europe. 


Dr. PAUL ROHRBACH 
Berlin 


M. Millerand, the French Premier 


LTHOUGH the average reader over 

here is more interested in Presi- 
dents than in Premiers, on the other side 
of the Atlantic it is the Premiers that 
count and not the Presidents. That is 
why M. Millerand received very little 
attention as long as he was only a 
Prime Minister. A prize fighter and a 
midnight folly dancer easily beat him in 
the space granted by our dailies and in 
the curiosity of the public. Now, how- 
ever, that he has tackled and settled a 
big railroad strike and appeared before 
Europe as the most outspoken and reso- 
lute advocate of the full enforcement of 
the treaty of Versailles, his name is be- 
ginning to emerge in the world’s lime- 
light. 

M. Millerand is a Parisian born in 
Paris, a most uncommon thing nowadays 
among those who call themselves Pari- 
sians. That was in 1859 and makes him 
just two years younger than M. Paul 
Deschanel. Little is known about his 
early life except that he studied in two 
good lycées of the capital, took his law 
degree at the University, and entered the 
bar, where he obtained an honor which 
seems in France to be the first sign of a 
great political career: he was elected 
“secretary of the conference,” the con- 
ference being a sort of debating society 
organized and administered by the Paris 
lawyers. Before him Grévy and Ribot, 
and after him Poincaré and Barthou 
bore the same title. 

When he entered politics, in the early 
eighties, and began to write for the 
newspapers, the French Government was 
being run by the men who to-day are 
looked upon as the patriarchs of the 


Third Republic—men who have boule- 
vards named after them and _ statues 
erected in their honor both in Paris and 
in the provinces. But Gambetta and 
Jules Ferry, who, after their death, were 
universally acknowledged as wise states- 
men, were then the object of the most 
bitter attacks of an impatient youth. 
Paris was as it always has been from 
the dawn of history, a city of opposition. 
Hardly any one who was not an extrem- 
ist, in one direction or another, had any 
chance of election. The most popular 
papers were those which carried on a 
continuous and often scurrilous cam- 
paign against the Government. The 
municipal council was controlled partly 
by wild demagogues and ex-communists, 
and the deputies of the capital came 
mostly from the extreme parties. 

Millerand was brought up in that at- 
mosphere; being a Parisian, he naturally 
was of the opposition and, more than 
likely, enjoyed with all his contempora- 
ries the witty and scathing articles in 
which Rochefort was then showing up 
now Gambetta, now Jules Ferry. Clem- 
enceau especially was in those days the 
hero of the young radicals. Millerand 
enlisted under his banner and, for the 
first few years after his entrance in Par- 
liament, sat under him at the extreme 
left and learned from him the deadly 
warfare in which Clemenceau was past 
master. 

Perhaps it is his temperament, per- 
haps also his experiences of early life, 
that threw him in the opposition, first 
with the radicals and afterwards with 
the Socialists. At any rate, as a young 
lawyer, he became immediately the ad- 


vocate of the revolutionary groups who 
were then being prosecuted by a con- 
servative Government which believed in 
the “big stick.” His first criminal case 
was in 1882 when he defended some 
striking miners of Montceau les Mines 
guilty of violence. His name became 
widely known. Like Viviani and Briand 
later, he was to be, from that time on, 
the favorite criminal lawyer of all the 
militant workingmen. 

When he joined Socialism, around 1890, 
Socialism was getting to be all the 
rage. Students, literary men, profes- 
sors, artists were flocking to the ranks of 
the new faith. Jaurés abandoned for it 
the moderate and opportunist party, 
where he could have had anything he 
wanted, and Millerand left what he 
thought was a sterile parliamentary 
guerrilla for what he considered a wider 
and more worthy field of activity. 

To show that he meant business, he 
lent the already great authority of his 
name and his talent to the Socialist 
ticket. In 1892 he went to Lille to sup- 
port the candidacy of one of the most 
pronounced Marxists, Paul Lafargue, 
and, the following year, he was elected 
as a Socialist by the same district that 
had voted for him as radical and later 
was to elect him again as a half-con- 
servative. When, a few years later, the 
Socialists needed a man to expound their 
doctrine, it was to Millerand that they 
appealed. 

He explained one day his adherence to 
Socialism by his ambition to give to the 
Socialist party “more cohesion and more 
discipline, a better sense of realities and 
also to render France and the Republic 
the service of disciplining these masses 
too easily accessible to the appeal of vio- 
lence.” He said that, however, ten years 
later, when he was already leaving the 
party, having failed in his endeavor to 
discipline it. He stayed with it until 
1900 and, although he did not commit 
himself too much, he shared in the glory 
of his party when, under Jaurés and 
Pressensé, it waged the admirable fight 
for justice in favor of a poor Jewish of- 
ficer, victim of clerical and military fa- 
naticism. That was the “heroic period” 
of French Socialism, period of militancy, 
of enthusiasm, and of illusions, a period 
during which the Socialists won, at times, 
the admiration of all liberal republicans. 

For its noble attitude the Socialist 
party was rewarded in the person of Mil- 
lerand. When in 1899 Waldeck-Rousseau 
formed his Ministry of “republican de- 
fense”’ to liquidate the Dreyfus affair, he 
took this Socialist into his Cabinet. It 
was a bold stroke; hence the scandal and 
the uproar were great. If Millerand had 
remained an extreme radical, that would 
have seemed very plausible; but he was 
a Socialist, a sensible, practical, business- 
like Socialist, to be sure, but an orthodox 
Socialist nevertheless. Was it not Mil- 
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lerand who, a few years before, in 1896, 
at St. Mandé, had, in an epoch-making 
address, laid down the law of the party, 
the immovable dogmas the acceptance of 
which was compulsory if one was to be 
counted a Socialist? And among those 
doctrines was the gradual suppression of 
private ownership, the abolition of the 
wage-earning system, etc., etc. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau overlooked the St. Mandé 
speech. He knew Millerand to be a 
sound, hard-working, pragmatic type of 
man; he had heard him many times in 
the courts. He knew he must give the 
Socialists a place in his Cabinet and he 
chose the Socialist who seemed the least 
afflicted with “ideology.” 

It did not take long for Millerand to 
find out that his party was not quite as 
accommodating as himself about this col- 
laboration with the “bourgeois” Govern- 
ment. In convention after convention, 
from 1901 to 1903, his case was brought 
up, discussed, his actions condemned, his 
personality upbraided. He appeared once 
as an accused man to hear Hervé (who 
now admires him unreservedly) indict 
him for desertion and treason to the 
“cause.” Millerand attended for a while 
these tribunals of the Holy Socialist In- 
quisition, defended himself as best he 
could until, in January, 1903, he was of- 
ficially expelled. He called himself, from 
that time on, an independent Socialist, 
whatever that may mean, and it means 
very little if we are to judge by the case 
of the two other “independent” ones, 
Briand and Viviani, who have also lost 
the faith and who seemed since to have 
found the bourgeois Government a pretty 
good makeshift, while waiting for the 
millennium that they once preached. 

It is only fair to state that, during 
his passage in the Ministry of Commerce, 
this Socialist carried out some of his 
ideas of social reform; law on protection 
to women and children, law on the lia- 
bility of employers, law that gave the 
ten-hour day to more than a million 
workmen, bills on compulsory arbitration, 
bills for workingmen’s pensions; all this 
shows that he had not betrayed his 
friends during his two years of coépera- 
tion with the “bourgeois.” It is neces- 
sary to state, likewise, that he has always 
condemned recourse to violence. To the 
miners of the Loire he dared to say, in 
1902, that Socialism should expect “the 
liberation of humanity from its own ef- 
forts and from its own free and tenacious 
endeavor” and not from a revolutionary 
outburst. 

That is enough to prove that Millerand 
was getting ready for an active and con- 
sistent codperation with the parties of 
“orderly progress.” In 1910 he was the 
Minister of Public Works of M. Briand, 
and in 1912 the Minister of War of M. 
Poincaré. From that time on, his last 
Socialist friends abandoned him. His 
effort, two years before the war, to 





awaken and maintain the military spirit 
in France by the musical parades every 
Saturday night, and by a special atten- 
tion given to the morale of the soldiers, 
made him the butt of the sarcasms and 
quips of his former associates. Millerand 
was accused of being a “nationalist,” 
and the accusation, if it be one, is not 
absolutely wrong. The Parisian has al- 
ways combined an ardent chauvinism 
with very advanced political views. 
Millerand’s name is undoubtedly linked 
with the patriotic revival that charac- 
terized the years preceding the war. 

However that may be, Millerand’s pas- 
sage in the War Office had won for him 
the confidence of the army and of its 
chiefs. When Caillaux and later Viviani 
came into power, he was replaced by 
some one else. But, at the end of the 
first month of the war, his methodical 
mind, his intelligence, and tenacious labor 
brought him back to the same depart- 
ment, where it then took a man capable 
of coping with the colossal problems with 
which France was then confronted. M. 
Millerand made good in the organization 
of the task of giving the army quanti- 
ties of ammunition that had to be pre- 
pared on a scale never dreamed of before. 
His services were not forgotten, even if 
they were, in the course of events, dis- 
pensed with. He gave way to Galliéni 
when the disappointments of the cam- 
paign brought a change in the Govern- 
ment. 

He did not stay long out of govern- 
mental activity. When, in 1919, a few 
clumsy officials were threatening to make 
a mess of the delicate and momentous 
work of the administration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, when again it took a man out 
of the ordinary to start things right in 
the new province, to facilitate the transi- 
tion and to decide on the compromises 
necessary between the old régime and 
the new, Clemenceau turned to his former 
lieutenant, who had, since those early 
days, like his chief himself, learned much 
about the art of government. There, too, 
he made good and his prestige was at 
its highest. Therefore, when Clemen- 
ceau retired and the new President of 
the Republic had to choose his first 
Prime Minister, Millerand was on all 
sides mentioned as the logical candidate. 

At the elections of November, 1919, he 
had been elected in Paris on the ticket 
which was known as the “national block” 
and which contained members of almost 
every party except the Socialists. It was 
a paradox to have Millerand, the former 
radical and the ex-Socialist leader, elected 
on such a conservative ticket. The other 
paradox was to have Deschanel, the fore- 
most opponent of radicalism, appeal to 
Millerand to form the first Cabinet of 
his presidency. 

The Ministry that he brought together 
seemed at first disappointing. He had 
been concerned more in gathering 


around him competent workers than par- 
liamentary stars. He even had the au- 
dacity to seek his associates outside of 
the members of Parliament. For Minis- 
ter of Finances he took a banker, for 
agriculture an agronomist, for the minis- 
try of liberated regions an administra- 
tor who already knew the difficulties and 
needs of that department. The reception 
given him was not enthusiastic. But the 
very slim majority that he received on 
his first appearance soon grew to large 
proportions. His shortcomings in the 
formation of his Cabinet were soon for- 
gotten when the Parliament saw him gov- 
ern and heard him express his views on 
his policy towards labor, on the carrying 
out of the treaty, on the French policy 
in the Near East. 

At San Remo he is representing the 
unanimous sentiment of the French peo- 
ple with the exception of the very group 
of which, twenty-five years ago, he was 
the most prominent spokesman. 

And that is the third paradox of his 
career: to see this erstwhile foe of capi- 
talism ruling France with the support 
of all the conservatives inside and out- 
side of Parliament. 

That is an object lesson on the vagaries 
of Socialism that ought not to be over- 
looked, and which has its value even out- 
side of France. 

OTHON GUERLAC 


Correspondence 


Zachary Taylor and Herbert 
Hoover 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


In 1848 the Whig party nominated 
General Taylor for the Presidency. His 
availability was simply due to the fact 
that he had been a hero in the Mexican 
War. He was not a member of any 
political party and was wholly without 
any partisan preferences. He had never 
even voted for a Presidential candidate. 
The only claim that the Whigs had upon 
him was the fact that he once stated 
that if he had ever voted at all, he would 
have cast his ballot for Henry Clay in 
1844. The General, with a certain naive 
superiority to partisanship, accepted the 
nomination from any and every organi- 
zation that put him forward as a candi- 
date. He even went so far as to accept 
nomination from a company of Southern 
Democrats who were dissatisfied with 
the nomination, by their own party, of 
Lewis Cass for the Presidency. This got 
General Taylor into considerable trouble 
with the anti-slavery Whigs of the North, 
but the difficulty was smoothed over, as 
he was too available a candidate to 
discipline. 

As you remember, General Taylor was 
elected, and for the fifteen months dur- 
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ing which he occupied the White House 
he made a very good Chief Executive. 
Herbert Hoover has, of course, a much 
greater claim to be regarded as a Repub- 
lican than General Taylor ever had to be 
regarded as a Whig, but among the ques- 
tions that have been asked by Hoover’s 
opponents is one, “Has he ever voted at an 
American Presidential election?” He has 
done so, whereas General Taylor had not. 
x 
New York, April 23 


The Bonus 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


This morning I went down “automo- 
bile row” and noticed the almost inter- 
minable string of autos of the most ex- 
pensive makes. I talked with a college 
professor of physics and he told me that 
the average American was so flush with 
money that he bought a car for its up- 
holstery and varnish, with slight atten- 
tion to the scientific construction of its 
engine. I lunched at the club and heard 
men talk of transactions involving thou- 
sands of dollars as if talking of chalk 
and marbles. I happened to be caught in 
the outrush from a matinee performance 
and noted the smug, complacent, over- 
dressed air of the men and women. 

And then I came home and read in the 
Review: “ .. the public is not 
going to be pleased with the spectacle 
of men of whom it longs to be proud 
scrambling in the gutter for coppers.” 
And then I wondered if I had not got 
hold of the Nation by mistake. I read 
that paper for twenty-five years and gave 
it up because of just about such rot as 
the above quotation. 

I sat at table with a young man to-day 
who had been to the war, but those lines 
and creases were never on that face 
when I knew him best, before the war. 
I have seen others maimed and limping 
through life; others, kith and kin of 
mine, abide in the soil in France, blessed 
martyrs to a noble cause, and I envy 
them. I have seen acquaintances of 
mine, men who spoke little English, some 
voluntarily and others through compul- 
sion, going off to fight for us who re- 
mained at home. And I have seen the 
new look of intelligence, a newer and 
broader conception of America, beaming 
in their faces on their return. 

I am a teacher by trade, and I need 
not tell your readers what that means in 
a financial way, but I am loath to be- 
lieve that one of my class of laborers 
would begrudge a penny used to make 
life easier or happier for the men who 
went to the front that the principles 
which we teachers have taught these 
many years might live and flourish in 
this country. Nor can I believe that rich, 
prosperous America—America with a 
memory and with -a conscience—feels 


otherwise. The spokesman of the ex- 
service men may have been indiscreet in 
his utterances. We owe compensation 
to our soldiers and sailors, and it is a 
wicked shame to compare them to beg- 
gars “scrambling in the gutter for pen- 
nies.” 
E. L. C. MORSE 
Chicago, April 10 


[Mr. Morse’s appreciation of what the 
American soldier has done for us is 
shared, even though he might not be able 
to express it so well, by every American 
worthy of the name. It is probable that 
if the Government had mustered out the 
soldiers with considerably more than the 
belated and paltry $60 they received, 
some of the present demand for addi- 
tional compensation would not now be 
heard. If the Government had not fallen 
down on the work of rehabilitation, the 
present demand would be still more 
reduced. If a way could have been 
found to prevent the undue enrichment, 
whether in profits or in wages, of those 
who are now squandering their money 
on automobiles and other luxuries, that 
demand would be less widely heard. But 
if all these things had been done and not 
done, there would still be a demand for 
money made on behalf of the soldier, 
this year, next year, and for the next 
fifty years. It is safe to say that de- 
mands of that sort are in great part 
manufactured by a comparatively few in- 
dividuals and are seconded in large meas- 
ure by boys with no other idea in their 
head than the naive one that if something 
good is going round they want theirs, 
while they are opposed by a majority 
of the thoughtful men who wore the 
uniform. If we oppose such a movement 
it is not because our feeling toward those 
who represented America in the field and 
on the seas is a whit less cordial than 
Mr. Morse’s. Our opposition rests on 
large grounds of sound public policy, 
some of which are set forth in the edi- 
torial on “Justice and the Bonus” in the 
Review for April 10. Eds. THE REVIEW. | 


A Woman’s View of the 
Bonus 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The doughboy had no monopoly of 
hardships. Not only did millions who 
stayed at home during the war suffer 
from the increased cost of living, as you 
say, but an incalculable number rendered 
services and incurred dangers quite equal 
to those of drafted soldiers. Let me 
give two examples out of a multitude 
which might be cited. 

I myself throughout the war (not 
merely after the tardy entrance of the 
United States), and while engaged in 
the fairly arduous task of earning a 
modest living, spent literally all of my 


leisure and strength and a good deal 
of money in a monotonous and very 
obscure form of war work for which I 
never have received and never shall re- 
ceive any other reward than that of 
knowing that I did my bit to win the 
war. Shortly before the armistice my 
doctor told me that if I did not end 
this drain on my strength, which was 
resulting in serious illness, I should die, 
and die soon. I have not yet recovered 
from those terrible years; perhaps [| 
never shall. I am not aware that there 
is any movement on foot to give me a 
bonus or “adjusted pay.” 

Soon after the United States declared 
war a friend of mine, a woman of 25, 
gave up the interesting and congenial 
occupation by which she was earning 
her living and from a sense of patriotic 
duty went to do very delicate and dan- 
gerous work in a smokeless powder fac- 
tory, where, as she well knew, any min- 
ute might bring death. Her wages were 
$15 a week, enough to feed and lodge 
her, but not to cover all her expenses. 
The last time I saw her, some months 
after the end of the war, she was look- 
ing for a job. I know of no plan to give 
her a bonus or “adjustment of pay.” 

The American soldiers were incom- 
parably the best paid in Europe (their 
pay was just twenty times that of their 
French comrades) ; they were excellently 
fed, clothed, and cared for; they had the 
very enviable opportunity of foreign 
travel and of observing one of the su- 
preme crises of human history at close 
range, and when one contemplates the 
picture of Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., Red 
Cross, and Salvation Army vieing with 
each other to tempt the doughboy’s pal- 
ate with home-made dainties and to res- 
cue him from ennui with concerts and 
the movies, and then turns to look at 
other armies, for example, at the Ser- 
bians during the appalling retreat to 
Albania, an American begins to feel a 
little shamefaced. No American soldier 
had to suffer, as did French, Belgians, 
Serbians, and Rumanians, the moral an- 
guish of leaving his family and prop- 
erty a prey to enemy invasion; no Amer- 
ican troops fought for as much as 
eighteen months, only a minute fraction 
of them went through a winter cam- 
paign, and large numbers never reached 
the fighting line at all. It was the po- 
tential, not the actual, exploits cf the 
American army which turned the scale 
of victory. 

Those soldiers who have come back to 
us crippled or mutilated richly deserve 
adequate pensions and the best of “re- 
construction” work, but if the country is 
going to give a bonus for losses and 
suffering caused by war service, !et all 
who lest and suffered be rewarded— 
which brings us to the reductio ad ab- 
surdum. B. D. C. 

New York, April 11 
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A Case of Relaxed Vigilance 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The thinking public, to say nothing of 
the medical profession, will view with 
astonishment and just indignation your 
publication of the diatribe of Dr. John 
Hutchinson in the Correspondence col- 
umns of the Review for April 17. 

To the uninstructed the words of one 
doctor are as valid as any other’s, and to 
such this wholesale attack on all that is 
modern in progressive and preventive 
medicine will gain great weight from 
its appearing in your journal. Is the 
Review to be classed as an antivaccina- 
tion journal? If the thing is published 
as a jest I submit that this is not made 
sufficiently apparent, and is very ill 
judged and ill timed. Did you look up 
Dr. Hutchinson’s qualifications as a 
critic of scientific medicine? If the pol- 
icy of the Review is exemplified by this 
publication, I should like to be informed 
of the fact. 

THOos. R. Boccs 

Baltimore, Md., April 19 


The Newberry Verdict 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The writer is a subscriber to the 
Review. I have been very much pleased 
with the general tone of its editorials 
and its articles. I felt that it had a 
very important place in American jour- 
nalism and have taken occasion to say 
to my friends that it ought to be en- 
couraged, but I can not refrain from ex- 
pressing my disapproval of the editorial 
comment in your issue of March 27th on 
the subject of the Newberry trial. 

I say this, appreciating the fact that 
I may be prejudiced in this matter, for I 
was counsel for the treasurer of the 
Newberry committee, Mr. Frank W. 
Blair, who disbursed for that committee 
$178,000. The editorial indicates that 
the knowledge of the person who wrote 
it, as to what took place at the trial, was 
extremely inaccurate. 

For instance, it is said that Senator 
Newberry’s letters showed that “he had 
full knowledge of the large sums used 
and gave constant advice as to their ex- 
penditure.” I think the most that the 
prosecution claimed in this respect was 
that Senator Newberry’s letters showed 
that he was in close enough touch with 
the campaign so that he must have 
known that more than $3,750 was ex- 
pended, but no one has claimed that he 
gave “constant advice as to” the expendi- 
ture of such sums. In fact, the letters 
were offered by the defense because they 
did not refer, in any place, to the ex- 
penditure of any money. 

Again it is said that the wealth of 
Mr. Newberry himself was lavishly used 
in violation of the law and of political 


decency. There was not a word of evi- 
dence in the case that Mr. Newberry’s 
wealth was used, as there was nothing 
to connect his name with the contribu- 
tions. His brother and his friends made 
contributions and that money was used. 
We might disagree as to the defi- 
nition of “political decency,” but it is 
well to remember that the court, on its 
own motion, struck from the case the 
count of the indictment which dealt with 
political corruption. 

It was undisputed that more than 
$3,750 was used in the campaign. Up- 
wards of $50,000 was expended for ad- 
vertising, directly to the newspapers. 
Perhaps an equal amount was expended 
in the distribution of literature. Ap- 
proximately $40,000 was paid out in vari- 
ous counties for the distribution of peti- 
tions, of cards, of literature, hiring halls 
and holding of meetings. All of these 
expenditures, and in fact every dollar 
of the expenditures, were within the 
Michigan statute known as the “Corrupt 
Practices Act,” if they are expended by 
the committee and not by the candidate. 
The charge was that the defendants and 
Senator Newberry conspired together to 
cause to be expended more than $3,750. 
It was on this technical charge that the 
defendants were convicted. Perhaps I 
ought not to say this. I do not believe 
the jury thought there really existed 
such a conspiracy. What they did do 
was to convict these men on general prin- 
ciples, upon the theory that the expendi- 
ture of a large sum of money was wrong. 
This is exactly the part of your editorial 
to which I take exception. 

Has it come to pass that one who is 
not known to the public and who resorts 
to otherwise perfectly legal methods of 
advertising, and whose friends resort to 
otherwise perfectly legal methods of ad- 
vertising to bring his name to the atten- 
tion of the public, is thereby a criminal? 
It is easy to talk of the use of wealth in 
politics, and I agree with you that when 
that wealth is employed to corrupt the 
public, it should be punished; but when 
it is used only to bring home to the pub- 
lic the merits of the candidate, and when 
the recognized avenues of the press and 
the post office are so employed, how has 
the public been corrupted? 

In this particular case, Mr. Ford was 
known to everyone, and Mr. Newberry, 
who to our minds has always been a much 
more deserving citizen, was not known. 
By what means does he become a success- 
ful candidate for office if not by legiti- 
mate advertising, and why should his 
friends be condemned if they expend the 
funds necessary to advertise him and 
procure his election? 

Of course, the singular thing of this 
case was that Senator Newberry and his 
friends were convicted—at least that was 
the technical verdict—of conspiring to 
cause Senator Newberry to cause to be 


expended more than $3,750. The court 
holds that he did not have to be the 
originating cause; if he participated in 
the activities of the campaign that re- 
sulted from that expenditure, with a 
knowledge of that expenditure, then he 
had caused it to be expended just as 
much as if he had solicited the subscrip- 
tion in the beginning. 

You can easily determine where this 
theory would leave a candidate for office. 

I did not intend to discourse at length 
on this trial. It is to me a hideous con- 
cession to popular clamor and to the 
prejudice against wealth. I regret very 
much that the Review, which I thought 
was above such things, has fallen in with 
this popular view and has given to it the 
endorsement of its conservative columns 
and deservedly wide influence. 

HAL H. SMITH 
Detroit, Mich., April 19 


C. T. Winchester 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

It is with regret that I note that none 
of the literary weeklies has so far men- 
tioned the recent death of Professor C. 
T. Winchester, for nearly fifty years 
head of the department of English litera- 
ture at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. I say with regret because he 
was one of the small band of truly liter- 
ary teachers of literature. To sit in his 
classroom was at once an education and 
an inspiration. His voice was like one 
of those voices at Oxford of whom 
Arnold wrote so eloquently in his essay 
on Emerson. In our American universi- 
ties, in our departments of English litera- 
ture, we now have, if you will, “more 
knowledge, more light,” but such a voice 
as that of Winchester is most rare. In 
very few cases is the great author 
tried by his peer. Shakespeare becomes 
a curiosity of Elizabethan English, and 
we learn everything about Chaucer ex- 
cept his literary qualities. Professor 
Winchester was a peer of literary great- 
ness. To read his books, “Principles of 
Literary Criticism” and “A Group of 
English Essayists of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century,” is to be acutely con- 
scious of this. His exquisite literary 
taste and judgment, his rare faculty of 
imparting literary enthusiasms—which 
never included mediocre authors—drew 
to him a band of disciples limited only 
by the number of students in attendance 
at Wesleyan. Several times he refused 
flattering offers from great universities. 
His work, he said, was at Wesleyan. 

The loss of such a teacher of literature 
is a calamity; but in the shadow of those 
mountains which he loved, beyond the 
Connecticut River below Middletown, his 
memory will need no laurel. 


Harry T. BAKER 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md., April 23 
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Book Reviews 


Champ Clark’s Reminis- 
cences 
My Quarter CentTURY OF AMERICAN POorirTIcs. 
By Champ Clark. Two volumes, illus- 
trated. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1920. 
_ the majority of readers are 
most likely to appreciate in these 
volumes is their wealth of interesting 
anecdotes and incidents, not only of pol- 
itics but in many other fields, and’ by 
no means confined to the twenty-five 
years named in the title,—all told in a 
way that is quite Champ Clark’s own, in 
spite of his incorrigible overworking of 
a great many commonplace expressions, 
as for example in the following reference 
to a case of murder: “The times were 
sadly out of joint, everything was topsy- 
turvy, and in some way, through some 
sinister influence, he went unwhipped of 
justice, though he richly deserved to 
stretch hemp.” Murders, duels, and fist- 
fights claim at least as high a percentage 
of his space as they do in the actual life 
of the period with which he deals, to say 
nothing of exciting, though less bloody, 
encounters of opposing counsel in his 
own law practice, or suggested by it. 
One chapter is devoted by title to “cloak 
room stories,” but a very large share of 
the work might have been put under that 
heading without raising any question of 
propriety in the mind of the reader. 


Literary allusions and quotations 
abound. In the very first chapter, the 


fact that the author was born on the 
fateful 7th of March, 1850, calls for 
Whittier’s “Ichabod” in full; his boy- 
hood loss of a dog, on a false charge of 
sheep-killing, brings in Senator Vest’s 
“beautiful Oration on the Dog,” along 
with Byron’s “’Tis sweet to hear,” etc.; 
his Kentucky boyhood sports draw four 
lines from “Locksley Hall;” his “surgical 
operation,” as he calls it, on his own 
name, Beauchamp cut down to Champ, 
brings in the inevitable line from Shake- 
speare; his own early circumstances in- 
troduce, by way of a quotation from Lin- 
coln, Gray’s words, “the short and simple 
annals of the poor;” a wise saying from 
Patrick Henry enters from the pages of 
Wirt’s biography, presented to him by 
his father; and the Duke of Wellington’s 
alleged ten-word description of the bat- 
tle of Waterloo introduces his own state- 
ment about “pounding away” at certain 
things, which he desired to accomplish. 
And in this same first chapter are in- 
cidental allusions to the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Epistles of St. Paul, Rob- 
ert Southey, Charles Dickens, William 
Pitt, Charles James Fox, George D. Pren- 
tice, Horace Greeley, Carl Schurz, 
Colonel Roosevelt, Colonel Watterson, 
and a host of others who stand on 


the border-line between literature and 
politics. 

Mr. Clark’s lively interest in “‘scholar- 
ship” suggests that he might have be- 
come, if never a consecutive logical 
thinker, at least a man of much erudi- 
tion, had he consistently followed an 
early bent in that direction. In Ken- 
tucky University he studied Greek un- 
der Professor Neville, whom he calls “the 
third handsomest man I ever saw,” and 
at the end of the first year he stood by 
the side of William Benjamin Smith, the 
mathematician and biblical scholar to be, 
with a grade of 100. “That was one of 
the happiest days of my life—happier 
than when I was elected to my first of- 
fice, happier than when I was first elected 
to Congress or elected Speaker, happier 
than any other days of my life, except 
the day when I was married, and the 
days on which my children were born.” 
A little shooting affair, fortunately not 
fatal, growing out of stronger provoca- 
tion than his Kentucky temper could 
brook, separated him from Kentucky Uni- 
versity before graduation, and his col- 
lege education was completed at Bethany 
College, in West Virginia. How far he 
carried his classical studies he does not 
say, but in his occasional use of bits of 
Latin he does not always remember that 
“circumstances alter cases,” grammatical 
as well as otherwise. Nevertheless, Pro- 
fessor West, of Princeton, was justified 
in quoting him as a good friend of clas- 
sical studies. To the late Dr. William 
Everett, Mr. Clark appropriately assigns 
a very high place in Congressional 
scholarship. In his mind, the most 
“astounding revelations” of Dr. Everett’s 
learning were instances of “first aid” to 
congressmen in trouble with the pro- 
nunciation of unusual words. B. Gratz 
Brown is attested as one of the most 
scholarly of Missouri’s governors by the 
fact that “he wrote a book on higher 
mathematics as a mental recreation.” 

In characterization, whether of men or 
things, Mr. Clark runs freely to superla- 
tives. Congressman DeArmond had “the 
sarcastic faculty perhaps more largely 
developed than in any other man that 
ever sat in either branch of Congress.” 
Of Blaine, “A more brilliant man never 
figured in American politics,” and his 
“Twenty Years in Congress” is “the best 
historical work ever written by an Amer- 
ican.” Charles James Fox was “the 
greatest debater that ever spoke the 
English tongue,” and Burke, “taken up 
one side and down the other, was perhaps 
the greatest transatlantic orator that 
ever spoke the English tongue.” Trans- 
atlantic, mind you; for in our own land, 
within the life of our Republic, “the 
divine gift of moving the mind and heart 
by the power of spoken words has been 
bestowed upon more men than in all the 
rest of the world since the confusion 
of tongues at the unfinished tower of 


Babel.” “One of the finest epigrams ever 
uttered,” Mr. Clark heard from the lips 
of George H. Pendleton, as follows: 
“The sweetest incense that ever greeted 
the nostrils of a public man is the ap- 
plause of the people.” This suggests a 
translation of a certain passage in the 
“Antigone” of Sophocles, heard in the 
college days of the reviewer, “An un- 
seen odor steals upon my ear.” 

It would be easy to pick some pretty 
serious flaws in Speaker Clark’s code of 
political morals, but they are of the head 
rather than the heart. He is honest and 
patriotic “up one side and down the 
other,” but there is gradually developing 
a revised definition of honesty and pa- 
triotism in politics, which frowns on 
many things that seem wholly unobjec- 
tionable to him and to the older school 
to which he belongs. He denounces some 
unnamed congressman said to have sold 
his quota of garden seeds and pocketed 
the price, instead of distributing them 
to his constituents, as “a miserable 
scoundrel for whom the penitentiary is 
too good;” but he is blind to the essen- 
tial dishonesty of the whole seed distribu- 
tion business, nor does he realize that 
he is discrediting his own moral insight 
when he tells of his efforts to secure Gov- 
ernment appointments for one or another 
of his constituents, either to reward 
them for personal services to him, or to 
remove them as possible rivals for his 
own position. He thinks of himself, and 
is eager to be thought of, as a reformer; 
and yet his understanding of the prob- 
lems of political and social reformation 
is such that he can say of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, ““No great reform has been 
accomplished, or even advocated, in this 
country, in a quarter of a century, with- 
out the powerful and aggressive aid of 
his newspapers and magazines.” 

Mr. Clark might well have spared his 
two or three pages of lamentation over 
the “political suicide” of John G. 
Carlisle, who lost his hold on his Ken- 
tucky constituents by his support of the 
gold standard, during the second Cleve- 
land administration. Carlisle was a far 
abler man than Mr. Clark, and when 
forced by the exigencies of his official 
position to go to the bottom of the finan- 
cial problem, and its immediate relation 
to the country’s welfare, his logical mind 
brought him at once out of the haze in 
which Bryan, Clark, and so many others 
continued to wander, and enabled him to 
render a service of immeasurable value 
to the country at a very critical time. 
Carlisle knew in advance what the cost 
of that service would be to him person- 
ally, and he had the courage and char- 
acter to pay that cost without flinching. 
His memory calls for no word of pity in 
the matter but only of praise. The care- 
ful student of history will lament the 
blindness of his constituents, and his 
splendid self-sacrifice. 
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Satire and Soothing-Syrup 


}ianp-Mape Fasies. By George Ade. Illus- 
trated by John T. McCutcheon. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


“¢NOOLD and silver fluctuates,” said 
G Mr. Dooley, “up wan day, down 
another; but whisky stands firm and 
strong, unchangeable as the skies, im- 
movable as a rock, at fifteen or two f’r a 
quarther. If they want something solid 
as a standard of value, they’ll move the 
Mint over to the internal rivinue office 
an’ lave it stay there.” 

It was a generation ago that he said it, 
in the days of free silver and sixteen to 
one. Now the bottom of the whisky bar- 
rel has dropped out, and the price has 
blown up, but Dooley still issues his ob- 
servations which pass current at their 
face value. The Katzenjammer Kids are 
old enough to have kids of their own, but 
still they do their juvenile turn, as did 
their forebears, Max and Morris, for a 
generation before them. Alphonse and 
Gaston now exhibit their manners as 
Percy and Ferdy, and Gloomy Gus, to 
keep abreast of the times, has become 
Gasoline Gus. Fables in Slang have not 
shown a fluctuation in twenty years. 
Change and decay in all around we see, 
but humor stands firm and strong, un- 
changeable as the skies, immovable as a 
rock. If you need something solid as a 
stabilizer amid the pitching and rolling 
of all about you, try the new crop of 
Hand-Made Fables. It makes a man feel 
at home in his generation, and not out 
of place in that of his children. 

At first glance it invites comparison 
with the past. On the jacket are two 
vignettes of McCutcheon’s in his familiar 
wood-block style, by no means so rough- 
hewn as they would appear. In one a 
lady with hour-glass waist, swathed to 
the chin in a basque and to the heels in 
a flaring skirt, is ogled by a man in frock 
coat and high hat, who carries gloves and 
cane. In the background is a horse-car 
which an agitated citizen pursues in 
frantic haste; presumably there will not 
be another for an hour. In the other 
street scene the lady wears a few clothes 
somewhere between her chest-measure 
and her knees. She is accompanied by 
grandma similarly arrayed. The ogler 
turns to look at them over the loose back 
of a belted coat, but the long narrow 
bows of his shoes point forward. The 
second glance disarms any comparison 
with the present. The preface informs 
us that “although the period in which 
these fables appeared enveloped the Great 
War and lapped over the Great Unrest, 
the author has proceeded upon the theory 
that old Human Nature continues to do 
business, even during a cataclysm.” Thus 
directed, the reader takes from the 
shelves the crop of twenty years ago, 
“More Fables, 1900,” and is not surprised 
to find that if the two books were to 


masquerade in one another’s clothes, 
there would be little to betray the trick. 
And the fact sets him to wondering 
about the titles. Slang, so the purists 
tell us, is characteristically ephemeral. 
Fables in slang should teach by humor; 
they class themselves as satire, and if 
satire is successful it should be content 
to pass from memory with the abuses it 
has destroyed. What we seem to have in 
these books is an ostensibly ephemeral 
form in frothy language, whose most 
striking characteristic is its durability— 
like a carved statue of a glass of soda- 
water with the bubbles forever winking 
at the brim. To all appearances we are 
lashed with satire; in effect we are fed 
with soothing syrup. 

If slang is the ephemerid of language, 
then twenty years are in its sight but as 
a day. Mr. Ade calls his diction slang, 
but if slang is the current phrase, clean- 
cut when newly minted, but soon worn 
smooth and discarded, then his ware is 
not so much slang as the embroidered 
phrase, the vernacular writ large. He 
rarely mints a phrase that gains cur- 
rency, and phrases already current are 
blank canvas for his embroidery, or 
empty bladders for him to inflate and 
gild. Sometimes the phrase is cryptic- 
ally concealed under the embroidery, as 
“convert the Fliv into a Baby Doll.” 
More often his work is like structural 
ornamentation, and if the original meta- 
phor has any real imaginative basis, he 
follows the original lines—the term 
“scream” as applied to “loud” clothing 
returns to something like the original in 
“if Colours could be converted into 
Sounds her Costume would have been a 
Siren Whistle.” In “More Fables” only 
two genuine bits of current slang im- 
press the reader of to-day; “chestnut” 
because he is surprised to find it surviv- 
ing so late as 1900; and “no one could 
tell him where to get off,” first surprises 
one that it is so old, second that old as 
it is it is neither dead nor respectable. 
The new volume has such verbs as “to 
periscope,” to “mop up,” and a few other 
new expressions. Half a dozen have died, 
six have been born; where is the noisome 
corruption of language of which the 
purists complain, and where the winged 
and barbed phrase fresh every hour of 
which slang loves to boast! 

See then the humorist with his tongue 
in his cheek dealing with the permanent 
elements of human nature in language 
essentially unchanged since the Spanish 
War, which we open with popping of 
corks and gulp in haste lest the bubbles 
should cease hissing. He does it by a 
process that might be called playing 
both ends against the middle. The first 
of the Hand-Made Fables would seem to 
teach that somehow good may be the 
latter end of total abstinence; the twen- 
ty-fifth apparently indicates just the op- 
posite. Like Senators and popular pro- 


verbs they can be set off in neutralizing 
pairs. Sometimes the sting of the satire 
and the counter-irritant come in the same 
fable, as in the case of the local reformer 
who is ostracized by 200 per cent. of his 
fellow citizens who afterward wait on 
him to ask him to return to his func- 
tions; or that of the returned exile who 
first judges in sorrow that the world he 
knew of old has reformed, then to his 
shame that it has not. The inference is 
that common sense lies between extremes. 
The effect is satire that everyone enjoys 
because no one is hit; the shell always 
lands on your next-door neighbor’s house, 
and you whoop when you see the splint- 
ers fly, and he is whooping too because 
he thinks it is your house. 


Ireland’s Future 


IRELAND A Nation. By Robert Lynd. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


Tue CLANKING oF CuHarins. A Story of Sinn 
Fein. By Brinsley MacNamara. New 
York: Brentano’s. 

R. LYND is a brilliant London jour- 
nalist, literary editor of the Daily 

News, a member of the group of young 

Irishmen who have carried not only their 

artistic talents but their unquenchable 

love of their native country into the voca- 
tion of literature across the Channel. 

When the present writer used to meet 

him twenty years ago, he was a central 

figure—almost an oracle—among college 
students in Belfast who were breaking 
away from the “Ulster tradition.” In 
depicting Ireland he has the sure touch 
of one who grew up among the scenes he 
has to describe, and who now looks back 
upon them after mixing with the wider 
world. In this book Mr. Lynd expounds 
the Irish national spirit to English and 

American readers, and, if his pages have 

at times the intractable vehemence which 

belong to his nationality, they are no 
less lit up with the wit and sparkle that 
seldom desert a man of his race. 

He gives us a vivid account of the 
sources of discontent in “John Bull’s 
Other Island,” an informing study of 
the Sinn Fein movement from its incep- 
tion down to the revolt of 1916, a dis- 
section of the Ulster problem with some 
very mordant criticism of that gospel of 
violence whose first aspect was Carson- 
ism and which reappeared among the 
Irish Volunteers. Passing from political 
subjects, Mr. Lynd resumes his favorite 
calling of literary critic, and in five chap- 
ters, entitled “Voices of the New Ire- 
land,” he sketches the varying moods of 
the Irish literary renaissance. P. H. 
Pearse, Mrs. J. R. Green, T. M. Kettle, 
Dora Sigerson, George Russell (known to 
all magazine readers as “A. E.”) are 
discussed with a clearness and a discern- 
ment which must appeal to everyone, 
apart from either sympathy or resent- 
ment towards the views with which these 
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writers are identified. It is a book of 
much charm, with many good things that 
remind us of Mr. Chesterton at his best, 
and one may conjecture that G. K. C. 
has had a very strong influence in mould- 
ing Mr. Lynd’s style. The reader does 
not need to be warned that this influence 
has its dangers. We may say of Mr. 
Chesterton, as someone has said of 
Wordsworth, that “he is great when he 
is on the heights, but then he is so often 
not on the heights.” 

The chief fault to be found with this 
volume is one that appears in its very 
title. If “Ireland a Nation” is nota 
question-begging phrase, it is at least 
one that requires very careful explaining 
for those who hate to mask realities be- 
hind names. Mr. Lynd likes Lord North- 
cliffe’s scheme for making Ireland a 
Dominion rather than Mr. Asquith’s 
Home Rule Act. “But,” he says, “it 
suffers from the defect that it implies 
that England has the right to impose on 
Ireland a settlement other than Ireland 
herself desires.” What he would him- 
self propose is to put the Act of 1914 
into immediate operation, and leave the 
members of a freely chosen Dublin par- 
liament to “hammer out a constitution 
for their country, republican or colonial, 
according to the national will.” About 
the present discordance of this “national 
will,” about the prevailing orgy of crime, 
about the probable consequences to the 
world of setting up a Sinn Fein republic, 
he has almost nothing to say! These 
matters are to him apparently irrelevant, 
so long as the rubric of “self-determina- 
tion” is followed. Unhesitating Home 
Rulers may agree in fixing the chief 
blame for the existing chaos just where 
Mr. Lynd fixes it. But we had to deal 
with facts as they are, and one of the 
curses of our age is just this reliance 
upon some slogan which we think we are 
using, but which is in truth using us. 
By all means let us vent our rage against 
the narrowness of Unionists. But let us 
not forget what Ibsen has so suggestively 
taught us about the blind worship of 
cast-iron formule. 

Mr. MacNamara in “The Clanking 
of Chains” has furnished, no doubt 
without intending it, a useful cor- 
rective to Mr. Lynd. Whether he meant 
this as a novel with a purpose may 
perhaps be questioned, and the pur- 
pose—if there was one—is not quite easy 
to diagnose. The book is in the first 
instance a picture of the rival movements 
and tendencies of Irish life during the 
years from 1913 to 1917. One might 
have predicted that before long that 
seething period would be presented in a 
work of fiction, and Mr. MacNamara has 
the gift for this in a high degree. The 
scene is laid in the village of Ballycullen, 
where the hero—Michael Dempsey—is a 
young clerk in a grocery store, who feeds 
his mind each evening by candlelight 


“upon the more ferocious portions of 
Irish history.” He acquires an intense 
hatred for the English invaders, works 
himself into ecstasy about his country’s 
martyrs, and broods darkly upon an Irish 
triumph in the future which will be at 
the same time revenge for the past. In 
a play about Robert Emmet and Sara 
Curran, staged by the Ballycullen Dra- 
matic Class, he declaims Emmet’s speech 
with a fervor that astounds his audience. 
Old Parnellites and doughty survivors of 
Fenian and Land League times display a 
delight mingled with hopelessness. And 
of course there is a girl, who sees Emmet 
reincarnated in Dempsey, with a coming 
Tom Moore who shall celebrate herself 
as Sara Curran. Michael is enraptured 
with Sinn Fein in its earlier and quite 
peaceful form, when the motto “Our- 
selves Alone” meant no more than a gos- 
pel of self-reliance and self-development 
as against depending on England and 
English political alliances. Thus his pro- 
gramme is at first one of arousing in- 
terest in Irish history, Irish folklore, 
Irish language, Irish industries, that the 
soul of a nation so long half dead may 
be made to renew its life. He is no 
preacher of armed revolt, but limits him- 
self to such modest schemes as getting 
the Ballycullen smokers to use only 
matches made in Ireland! Some mock, 
however. The liquor men dislike the 
provision of literary and historical at- 
tractions that may compete with the bar. 
The local sergeant of police is impressed 
with the greatness of the British Em- 
pire, and thinks it would be better to 
urge all young Irishmen to join “the 
Force,” so that meetings should be “com- 
posed of peelers rather than patriots.” 
The job-hunters see more jobs if the 
country remains under the British 
Crown, and are strong supporters of 
constitutional Home Rule. The farmers, 
who have bought out their land under 
the Wyndham Act, have ceased to trouble 
themselves about nationality, and think 
the Emmet stuff is out of date. Even 
the girl begins to wonder whether Sara 
Curran was not well advised to marry 
a British officer, and tentatively walks 
out with another young man who be- 
lieves in making the best of things as 
they are. At these ominous signs 
Michael Dempsey loses heart. The Car- 
sonite drilling in Ulster stirs him to 
the thought of an Ireland fighting for 
herself, and his joy knows no bounds 
when he learns of the Curragh Camp 
mutiny. “Was it not really in keeping 
with the old, heroic, rebel traditions?” 
Ireland, he thinks, can be saved only by 
those who will die for her. But the 
nationalists of Ballycullen are too strong 
for him and an attempt to upset the 
local organization leads to his being har- 
ried out of the village. With a heavy 
heart he goes abroad, and his fickle 
fiancée goes with him. 


The story is very vivid and very in- 
teresting. Irish village life is satirized 
with considerable skill. But one wonders 
what exactly Mr. MacNamara intends us 
to infer. He seems very bitter about 
the faults of the Redmondite League, 
and what apparently makes him hopeless 
regarding Ireland’s future is her servi- 
tude to the party tradition, party 
methods, party dreams. Even that pure 
and bracing air which belonged to the 
original Sinn Fein has, he thinks, been 
polluted by reversion to the mental habits 
of the stifling parliamentary past, so that 
those who would be free are still em- 
barrassed in every effort by the clanking 
of old chains. Emigration seems to be 
his own counsel to the better spirits, as 
it was Dickens’s counsel in “David Cop- 
perfield” to the disappointed English 
Chartists. But then, as now, this was a 
counsel of despair, and it is not by those 
who despair that a constructive solution 
can ever be reached. Just as the British 
Labor Party has devised a better plan 
than universal expatriation for the work- 
ingmen, so the resources of civic wisdom 
may surely yet find something better for 
Ireland than that her best sons should 
quit her shore. John Redmond made a 
gallant effort, and though amid the 
delirium of the war he failed when just 
on the point of success, one may hope 
that the same high principles of concilia- 
tion will be tried again when the at- 
mosphere has cleared. If Mr. MacNa- 
mara will look into Mr. Lynd’s book he 
may see that there are chains quite dif- 
ferent from those of which he has writ- 
ten, but quite as fatal to a genuine set- 
tlement. 

In these disordered times there is 
perhaps no fetter which clanks more 
destructively round the neck of those 
who would make progress than the fet- 
ter of some old maxim that men follow 
in the dark. Nationhood, self-determina- 
tion, and the like are some men’s food 
and other men’s poison. That each people 
should, so far as compatible with the 
world’s safety and well-being, fix its own 
form of government is obviously just, 
and we may well cry shame upon those 
who would say of it—as of the Conscrip- 
tion Law—“This shall not apply to Ire- 
land.” But it is also a maxim that can 
be pressed to the world’s undoing. If 
it is to mean that every little group 
which chooses to magnify its group- 
antagonisms must be constituted into an 
independent state, and that every selfish 
whim can be turned into a sacred right 
by being called “national aspiration,” 
then we have evolved the surest recipe 
on record for promoting international 
quarrels. It is idle to object by saying 
“Where will you draw the line?” We 
must draw this here, as everywhere else, 
by intelligent forecast of consequences, 
using the best light we have. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 
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Adventures in the Past 


Luca Sarto: A Novet. A History of His 
Perilous Journey into France in the Year 
Fourteen Hundred and Seventy-One. By 
Charles S. Brooks. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

His Mayesty’s Wett-BELovep: An Episode in 
the Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton as Told 
by His Friend, John Honeywood. By 
Baroness Orczy. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

Tue Burninc Grass. By Marjorie Bowen. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

Tue ForcGinc oF THE Prkes: A Romance of 
the Upper Canadian Rebellion of 1837. 
By Anison North. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

Tue Matrix. By Maria Thompson Daviess. 
New York: The Century Company. 

F it is the habit of reviewers to speak 

condescendingly of the historical novel 
or to dismiss it with more or less good- 
humored disdain as “costume romance,” 
it is also the habit of a considerable num- 
ber of story-tellers, year after year, to 
go steadily and self-respectingly about 
their natural business of reanimating or 
regalvanizing the past, as the case may 

be. And this of course means that a 

considerable number of novel-readers, a 

steady if not clamorous constituency, 

continue to find the home of their 
fancy in the past. Call it cowardice, or 
languor if you will, a dodging away from 

“reality” into the scented and rose- 

lighted land of never-more. But under- 

stand what your disdain lets you in for, 
how it cuts you off (in theory) from 
generous enjoyment of many of the 
greatest story-tellers and their stories. 

Reflect whether “Ivanhoe” and “Henry 

Esmond” and “Westward Ho!” mean 

nothing more than names and moods 

outgrown, to us who are adult and of the 
twentieth century. Which would we the 
more readily part with or could we the 
more comfortably spare, in that con- 
sciousness of experience from which our 
lives draw secret nourishment: “The 

Three Musketeers” or “Anna Karenina?” 

—“Tono-Bungay” or “The Talisman?” 

A test, to be sure, rather than a main 
question. In a sense it is precisely not 
the question. For if we could have done 
with comparing the incomparable, we 
should retain contempt for neither. 

The historical novel, at all events, by 

no means cries out for defense, if one 

can judge from the continued support it 
receives from publishers become by all 
accounts more cautious. People write 
books, and publish them, because people 

read them. And it is still possible for a 

writer like Charles S. Brooks, having 

gained recognition as a whimsical essay- 
ist, to lay the scene of his first novel 
safely in the past and on foreign soil. 

When you settle down to spin a yarn of 

an Italian artist’s sword and garter ad- 

ventures in fifteenth-century France, 
you leave behind all concern with the dis- 
position of your neighbor’s wash, though 





it dangles before your eyes through the 
square of your study window. Sordid 
fact and humdrum reason are kicked un- 
der the table; and for racy incident and 
vivid detail you have the alternative of 
turning some yellowed page or frankly 
scratching your head—nobody’s business 
which. Mr. Brooks has capably turned 
out a costume romance, a spirited and 
amusing if not inspired narrative of ad- 
venture-cum-politics. He does not shrink 
from staging his scene in the France 
where Quentin Durward once journeyed 
and loved. The Louis of the cruel hands 
and craven heart, with his leaden images 
and his personal squalor, once more ap- 
pears. If what we gather about the pass- 
ing of Scott is true, Mr. Brooks is safe 
in handling his Louis as if he had never 
been painted before: it is the right 
method anyhow. For the simple-hearted 
and simple-headed Quentin we have here 
a picaresque rascal, Roman artist and 
ruffler, who appears to have read his 
Hewlett. The tale as a whole quite cheer- 
fully lacks the richer fabric of motive 
and action which distinguishes (if any- 
thing really does) a living historical 
romance from a ’sdeathly diversion of 
the moment. As for style, the fabulist is 
somewhat happier than most experiment- 
ers in this field. He contrives (as Stev- 
enson confesses one must do) a quite 
artificial but fairly plausible jargon to 
convey an illusion of the past; and only 
now and then (as who but Hewlett does 
not?) drops into modernism: a slight 
knock in the engine. 

From rapier and dungeon to powder 
and patches, in “His Majesty’s Well-Be- 
loved.” Place, London, century the mid- 
seventeenth, atmosphere a blend of court 
and theatre, plot a web of polite intrigue 
involving Tom Betterton, Mary Saunder- 
son, and divers nobilities and royalties 
who play their parts capably if without 
especial conviction. The Baroness Orczy 
is an old hand at this kind of story, has 
the machinery under control and the 
lingo pat. Her experiment in the use of 
capitals is not happy; they seem to be 
scattered about with a loose hand: 
“There was a sooty chimney-sweep, 
whom I knew to be an honest Man, and 
the broom Men and their Boys, and many 
law-abiding Pedestrians who, fearful of 
the crowd, were walking in the traffic 
way, meekly giving the wall to the more 
roisterous throng.” Such a trick merely 
peppers the page without enriching its 
flavor. This also is plainly a costume 
romance: a clever enough fabrication in 
its highflown to highfalutin style. The 
author of “The Burning Glass” is an- 
other inveterate explorer of the romantic 
past. Notwithstanding her frequent 
crudity of manner, she has always some- 
thing of value to offer—usually, as here, 
a portrait vividly conceived and vigor- 
ously if not quite powerfully executed. 
Here is the likeness of Mademoiselle de 


Lespinasse towards the end of her short 
and troubled years; the enchantress, the 
fine lady, grande amoureuse. Highflown 
also is this tale, without relief of humor 
(a commodity the writer lacks) and yet 
by no means machine-made: an absorbed 
imaginative study of character in its 
environment. 

Portraiture is what the author of “The 
Matrix” has attempted chiefly. Close 
upon Mr. Bacheller’s story of, or includ- 
ing, the youthful Lincoln comes this tale 
of Lincoln’s parents. It is told in a 
reverent, perhaps an overreverent spirit 
by one who was “born and reared in the 
same little Bluegrass valley which was 
the cradle of the great romance.” It is 
the story mainly of that Nancy Hanks 
about whom legends still linger in that 
country. “All that I am or ever hope to 
be, I owe to my angel Mother, blessings 
on her memory” is a saying of Lincoln’s 
which gives the keynote to this book. It 
is not the author’s fault if she has pro- 
duced a pious memorial rather than a 
living portrait. In “The Forging of the 
Pikes” we are upon fresher ground. 
Primarily, with its theme in the roots of 
Canada’s political past, it is a story for 
Canadians. But though, as the author 
modestly surmises, “it will probably be 
the love-story of Alan and Barry that will 
attract the greater number of readers,” 
there is plenty of vitality in the larger 
action. So that though it chances to 
take place in the Upper Canada of eighty 
years ago, it may be of interest to any 
reader on either side of the water who 
has followed the struggles between the 
“Reformers” and “Tories” of his own 
day. The style is flowing and simple and 
has an agreeable if not strictly synchron- 
ous flavor of Pepys. 

H. W. BOYNTON 


TheRun of the Shelves 


R. EDWARD O’BRIEN’S “Best 
Short Stories of 1919” (Small, 
Maynard and Company) is the fifth of 
his annual compilations. There are 
twenty stories; five from the Century 
against two from Harper’s, which cul- 
tivates the short story, one from 
Scribner’s and none from the Atlantic 
Monthly. The stories run to shortness 
or to length; the sixty-minute story, once 
normal for the magazine, is here the ex- 
ception. The demand for the supernat- 
ural is apparently eager and the supply 
punctual. 

Mr. O’Brien’s standards define them- 
selves with precision, and a summary of 
his tests will serve as test for Mr. 
O’Brien. He has no eye for style. The 
emergence of a genuine style among 
his tales in Mr. Cabell’s somewhat too 
debonair and condescending ‘“Wedding- 
Jest” is as startling in its isolation as the 
blooming of the winter thorn at Glas- 
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tonbury. Mr. Hergesheimer in the 
“Meeker Ritual” is apparently standing 
his style in the corner; even from the 
corner it is audible. Mr. O’Brien is 
tolerant of veneer and affectation; one 
would more readily condone an entire 
bareness (the total absence of style, like 
other totalities, is respectable). The sec- 
ond point in literature to which Mr. 
O’Brien is insensitive is tone. The tone 
of the whole book is that of the sidewalk, 
the sidewalk that avoids the gutter and 
misses the lawn. 

The third and final want is the sense 
of workmanship. This is the surprise. 
The story as craft, as trade, has been 
made so much of in our day both in 
literary and unliterary circles that one 
blinks a little at the unconcern with 
which a reputable compiler admits to his 
book stories that are ridgy, that are 
baggy, that are pasty, that are shape- 
less. Miss Yezierska’s “Fat of the Land,” 
Mr. O’Brien’s favorite, is half-built. 
Lovers of technique may rejoice that Mr. 
Horace Fish’s “Wrists on the Door,” one 
of the best tales in the collection, is well 
made; but their joy ought to be clouded 
by the discovery that Mr. H. M. Jones’s 
“Mrs. Drainger’s Veil,’ another of the 
best tales, is unmistakably clumsy. 

Mr. O’Brien, however, has qualities 
which are as incontestable as his limita- 
tions. He has a keen, if not infallible, 
sense, of the powerful in motive, the 
original and trenchant in conception. 
Stories have many aspects, but their con- 
quering aspects are few and simple; they 
win oftenest by their thews. Mr. O’Brien 
is a judge of thews. He has a second 
merit, of less extent but greater eleva- 
tion. He likes the fact—the everyday, 
present-day fact. That he relishes a tinc- 
ture of miracle in this actuality is un- 
deniable, but this does not overset, or 
even wholly offset, the counter truth that 
he enjoys a savor of realism in his 
miracle. In stories like Miss Brownell’s 
“Dishes,” Mr. Hallet’s “To the Bitter 
End,” Mr. Ingersoll’s “Centenarian,” and 
Miss Yezierska’s “Fat of the Land,” a 
taste for the common, at least as the 
wrappage or selvedge of the uncommon, 
is healthily and laudably apparent. Mr. 
O’Brien’s collection will be of service to 
those readers who are wise enough to 
grasp its limitations. 


“A World Remaking or Peace 
Finance,” by Clarence W. Barron 
(Harper), consists of a series of articles 
written mainly in the spring of 1919 
describing economic and social conditions 
in Britain, together with remarks on the 
Peace treaty, Socialism, inflation, and 
kindred topics. 

Mr. Barron is a trained observer and 
generalizes soundly from what he has 
observed. Thoroughly versed in eco- 
nomic problems, to which he has devoted 
a lifetime of study, he is able to reach 


down through the welter of phenomena 
to the fundamental causes of things and 
set them forth in a way that the lay 
reader can comprehend. His book is 
designed for readers of this class. There 
is nothing in it which will be news to 
those whose business it has been to fol- 
low closely the economic vicissitudes of 
belligerent Europe, but even for the lat- 
ter there is attraction in the group- 
ing of facts and the statement of their 
relations. 

Mr. Barron is a disciple of the old- 
fashioned ‘Placing-his-hand-u p 0 n-my- 
shoulder-as-w e-left-t h e-conference-hall- 
the-Emperor-said-to-me” tradition of 
journalism and there are many little af- 
fectations of speech scattered through 
the book which some may find irritating. 
But it is, nevertheless, a good book and 
well worth reading. 


Mr. Noel Leslie, an actor known to 
Boston in the “Doctor’s Dilemma” and to 
New York in the “Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
is the author of “Three Plays” (Boston: 
Four Seas Company). The plays are set 
with an actor’s solicitude, and each be- 
gins with a promise which is overcast by 
partial disappointment. In “Waste,” a 
dying girl is supplanted by her own sister 
in the affections of her betrothed. This 
is touching, and might be very touching, 
if the extreme bleakness of the general 
situation did not absorb and deaden this 
particular. The “War Fly” begins forci- 
bly with a sombre and mysterious din- 
ner; the interest rises to a devil and sinks 
to a fly at almost the same moment, and 
the little counteracts the large. “For 
King and Country” has moments of true 
pathos, but the love-story is imperfectly 
cemented with other and stronger ap- 
peals, and the ending leaves a fissure in 
the play. 


The latest effort to identify Shake- 
speare—this time he is Edward de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford—is, perhaps significantly, 
from the pen of J. Thomas Looney. 


The record of a single regiment in mod- 
ern operations is rather like the tracing 
of a thread across thepattern ofa brocade; 
and if it is worth anything it must be 
done one stitch at atime. The chronicler 
has to deal with minute materials—com- 
panies and platoons, and even the fate 
of single men; and whatever his final 
form, there must underlie his work a me- 
ticulous accuracy as to time and place. 
Captain W. Kerr Rainsford has made 
such a narrative (“From Upton to the 
Meuse, With the 307th Infantry”; Apple- 
ton), which is unusual enough, and has 
succeeded in making it clear, expressive, 
and entertaining—thanks in good part to 
a never failing sense of humor. We must 
give credit, too, for his having provided 
the maps necessary to follow his narra- 
tive—a too unusual provision in books 
about the war. 


The actual task in the Argonne is made 
far more clear by his precise and matter- 
of-fact statement than by any of the 
pretentious verbiage with which we are 
only too familiar: Compare, for in- 
stance, his account of the “Lost Battal- 
ion” incident with the half-bravado, half 
whitewashing presentations in the press 
or in official propaganda reports. This 
sobriety and measure is in fact the pe- 
culiar note of the book, and its general 
tone—towards all matters, large and 
small, towards American and Allied—is 
perfect. It is rare to find a history of a 
particular unit which avoids disparage- 
ment or invidious comparisons—and 
there is none of the boasting which has 
made certain Divisional histories little 
more than swashbuckling on the type- 
writers. Captain Rainsford does not 
even praise his comrades—but merely 
sets forth what they have done. One of 
his particular criticisms, however, may 
be quoted here: 

A fruitful cause of trouble was an almost 
criminal inexactness on the part of many in- 
fantry officers in map reading. ... It was the 
one salient point on which the training of in- 
fantry officers was found to be deficient. Many 
a company commander or liaison officer was 
entirely capable of waving a vague finger over 
a valley marked on the map, while stating that 
the troops in question were “on that hill,” and, 
if pressed to be more precise, he would give as 
their cOordinates figures which represented a 
point neither in the valley to which he was 
pointing nor on the hill on which they were. 

This failing was in no way peculiar to 
the author’s regiment; it was notorious 
and universal, and was responsible for 
more things than it is pleasant to con- 
sider. 


Two more of the numerous elementary 
books dealing with questions of public 
health are ‘“‘Home Nursing,” by Abbie Z. 
Marsh (Blackiston Son), and “The 
Health of the Teacher,” by William Es- 
tabrook Chancellor (Forbes). Miss 
Marsh’s book is brief, well written, and 
reliable. It will no doubt be of real ser- 
vice to many mothers of families, espe- 
cially when hospital facilities may be 
difficult or impossible of attainment. Dr. 
Chancellor’s book is a poor affair. There 
is much advice of a very detailed and 
particular kind. Those who want specific 
dietary instructions will find them here; 
there is nothing uncertain or indefinite 
in his directions. For a “city teacher,” 
woman aged 40 years, sinewy motor, 
body-coefficient 2, in April damp weather” 
a six o’clock dinner is described in detail. 
Among other things it includes a baked 
apple “214 inches in diameter” and ice 
cream “made with cream, and two large 
cookies.”” If, as the preface states, the 
author has for years given his lectures 
in a known American college and school 
of education, one can not but feel sin- 
cere regret that so many persons have 
been mistaught in matters pertaining to 
the health and care of their bodies. 
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Drama 


The Unreviving London 
Stage and Its Revivals 


ie British drama is making a very 
slow recovery. The infrequency of 
my communications to the Review is 
simply due to the fact that there is little 
or nothing worth writing about. None 
of our playwrights of the first rank have 
produced anything. We were to have had 
a play by Sir James Barrie about this 
time, but it has been postponed on ac- 
count of the illness of Miss Fay Comp- 
ton. One or two pleasant trivialities 
have been produced, which I shall men- 
tion later on. But the memory of man 
scarcely runneth to the time when a play 
of any serious pretensions made its way 
to the London stage. Yet people are 
positively gasping for something to 
“break their minds upon.” We are all 
convinced that a great revival must fol- 
low the war, but we have not even got 
the length of pointing in any definite 
direction and saying “Lo, here!” or “Lo, 
there!” Instead of a revival we have re- 
vivals—of the Euripides-Murray “Tro- 
jan Women” and “Medea”; of “Julius 
Cesar” (a Gilbert-Miller-Ainley effort, 
only moderately successful) ; of “Othello” 
and “The Merchant of Venice”; of Mr. 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” “Pygma- 
lion,” and “Candida,” and of Sir James 
Barrie’s “Admirable Crichton.” 

One of the things that sometimes fills 
the students of the theatre with despair 
is the wild talk about things theatrical 
that passes current among cultured out- 
siders. An instance is afforded by a re- 
cent review in the Times Literary Supple- 
ment of Mr. Hornblow’s “History of the 
Theatre in America.” The writer (un- 
known to me) complains that Mr. Horn- 
blow’s work is a chronicle, not a philo- 


sophic history, and illustrates his point 
as follows: 


Take the recent war: the chronicler of the 
theatre will string a list of productions and 


players. To the historian the interesting thing 
will be _the social causes which filled the 
stages of London with rubbish and the audi- 
torium of many a once august London theatre 


with pleasure-seekers, while the old patrons 
kept severely away; and next the quick revival 
of a better drama and the return to some 
theatres of the old patrons and the old sense 


of style, oddly mingled with new social factors 
and habits. 


This passage is so amazingly remote 
from the facts as to lead one to wonder 
in what realm of a priori figments the 
writer has been living. It is eminently 
desirable that there should have been 
“many august London theatres” sup- 
ported by faithful bodies of “patrons” 
who were not mere “pleasure-seekers” 
In the vulgar sense of the term. Had 
such theatres existed, it is highly prob- 


able that, during the war, they would 
have been given over to comparative 
“rubbish,” by which the austere and 
non-pleasure-seeking patrons would have 
been flooded out. And, had this been the 
case, we might fondly have hoped for a 
“quick revival of a better drama” after 
the war, and “the return to some theatres 
of the old patrons and the old sense of 
style.” But the whole picture is a 
Freudian dream, a vision of the night, 
the wish being father to the thought. It 
is true, of course, that the public taste 
—or at least the managerial taste, which 
more or less creates the public taste— 
set towards frivolity during the war. But 
it is not true that there were any—and 
much less “many”—theatres of “august” 
traditions, which were invaded by the 
tide of frivolity, to the displacement of 
their severely intellectual habitués. It is 
not true that any particular “sense of 
style’ prevailed in any theatre or thea- 
tres, and was displaced by the war. 
Least of all is it true that there has been 
“a quick revival of better drama” and a 
restoration of the “sense of style.” All 
these are imaginary phenomena, and the 
philosopher who should give an account 
of their “social causes” would be a phil- 
osopher of Laputa. 


It is at least seventy years since any 
theatre in London made any pretence of 
faithfulness to an “august” tradition. 
There was some faint show of the re- 
establishment of something of the kind 
in the Irving management at the Lyceum 
and the Vedrenne-Barker management 
at the Court: but both of these were 
false starts and came to an end years 
before the war. For the rest, the most 
obvious phenomenon of the theatrical 
world is a state of constant flux, which 
prevents the establishment of any local 
tradition, ‘“‘august” or otherwise. Thea- 
tres are constantly passing from hand to 
hand and totally changing their style of 
production. The only exceptions are such 
houses as the Gaiety and Daly’s, which 
have been faithful for a long series of 
years to musical farce. The management 
of Sir George Alexander and Sir Her- 
bert Tree gave to the St. James’s and 
His Majesty’s, respectively, a certain 
character: the one for social drama of 
the Pinero type, the other for spectacu- 
lar plays and revivals. It was not the 
war, but the illness and death of Sir 
George Alexander, that left the St. 
James’s for some time in the hands of 
wild-cat enterprises; but it was never 
invaded by mere war frivolities. As for 
His Majesty’s, has it not been occupied 
for four years by a production which 
may be called the apotheosis of the Tree 
tradition—“Chu Chin Chow” to wit? 
The only other London theatre which 
can be said to have any tradition is the 
Haymarket—a comedy house—and its 
standard has been fairly maintained 
throughout the war. At no point, then, 





can we find any basis for the vision of 
“high-brow” patrons driven out of “au- 
gust” theatres by war frivolity; and still 
less is there any sign of their “quick” 
return to their old haunts, to be rejoiced 
by a revival of “the old sense of style.” 
The article reveals the difficulty of get- 
ting even very intelligent people to take 
a realistic view of the theatre. 

The writer goes on to say that Mr. 
Hornblow “sees clearly and describes 
with understanding the social conditions 
which have led to the decline of the 
American theatre since the last decade 
of the nineteenth century!” This is 
rather surprising to me, in as much as 
I regard that period as one of very rapid 
advance. But it would be an imperti- 
nence in me to do more than state that 
view for what it is worth. 

One of the very few conspicuously suc- 
cessful productions of the spring season 
is “Mr. Pim Passes By,” a light comedy 
by Mr. A. A. Milne of Punch, in which 
our leading comedy actress, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, returns to the London stage 
after a long absence. “Light” is too 
mild a term for it—such is its insub- 
stantiality that many of us doubted on 
the first night whether even its agreeable 
wit and Miss Vanbrugh’s genius would 
carry it to success. Olivia Marden is a 
bright and clever woman, married to 
a brainless but well-meaning country 
squire to whom she is much attached. 
She has been most unhappily married be- 
fore, to a drunkard and scoundrel who 
died in Australia. One fine morning, a 
doddering old gentleman named Garra- 
way Pim wanders into Marden Lodge on 
some trivial errand. In the course of 
desultory conversation, he says some- 
thing which leads Olivia to believe that 
her first husband is still alive. The in- 
telligence naturally causes some dismay 
in the Marden household; but though 
the dismay is natural, one can not say 
the same of the conduct of the parties 
concerned. Fortunately, it is needless to 
go into the question, for in the course of 
the afternoon Mr. Garraway Pim wan- 
ders back again, and it appears that he 
has mixed up two names, so that Olivia 
is as innocent of bigamy in fact as in 
intention. One would have said that 
there was barely matter for a one-act 
play in this brief misunderstanding. It 
is only fair, therefore, to recognize the 
art, or knack, with which Mr. Milne 
spreads it out over three acts to the com- 
plete satisfaction of his audiences. 

The Little Theatre, wrecked by a Ger- 
man bomb, has been rebuilt and reopened 
under the management of Messrs. Ve- 
drenne and Vernon. Their first venture, 
“Mumsee,” by Edward Knoblock, has 
been but moderately successful. It in- 
troduces us to an Anglo-French family, 
resident in a French country town at the 
time of the German invasion. The eldest 
son is a youth of weak character and a 
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confirmed gambler. He drifts into the 
clutches of a German spy and is induced 
to sell him some military information. 
Being discovered, he ought to meet with 
an ignominious death; but a sympathetic 
British officer gives him a chance to 
expiate his crime by carrying a despatch 
to a point of danger from which he can 
not—and does not—return alive. So far, 
we have a very passable war play, not un- 
skillfully handled. But Mr. Knoblock has 
not been content to write a military melo- 
drama: he has tried to concentrate inter- 
est upon the character of the young man’s 
mother, the “Mumsee” of the title, an 
embodiment of the heroic spirit of 
France. This was in itself not a bad 
idea; but when Mr. Knoblock sought to 
make Mumsee the heroine of a romantic 
love-story, his daring outran his dis- 
cretion. Her very name emphasizes her 
maternity; and as she has four grown- 
up children, we must credit her with at 
least forty-five summers—and winters to 
match. What is our amazement, then, 
when a grizzled and battered Anglo-In- 
dian Colonel pleads guilty to a hopeless 
passion for her, and when the author, in 
the last act, positively kills off the father 
of her four children in order that she 
may be virtuously happy with Husband 
No. 2! It may be set down as a maxim 
of stagecraft that a prudent author will 
not undertake to enlist our sympathies 
for a pair of lovers whose united ages 
run to over a hundred. 

A curious bucolic comedy named “Tom 
Trouble” has been produced by Mr. Lewis 
Casson, a free-lance manager of some dis- 
tinction. The author’s name, “John Bur- 
ley,” is probably fictitious. The place 
is a Yorkshire village, and the play opens 
with an exceedingly vivacious and well- 
written scene of rustic courtship. After 
a lovers’ quarrel, the girl, in a fit of 
pique, falls an easy prey to the Don 
Juan of the district. The question then 
is whether her seducer will marry her; 
but he is killed in an accident before the 
point is decided. Thereupon her original 
lover returns to her, overlooking her 
divagation; and, from the Yorkshire 
point of view, all ends happily. The play 
is marked by the simplicity, the brevity, 
the lack of structural development, which 
we note in the Irish drama; but it is by 
no means without talent. We learn that 
in this Yorkshire district, experimental 
marriages, not to be ratified in church 
unless they prove fruitful, are a recog- 
nized social institution—as they are in 
Thomas Hardy’s “Isle of Slingers.” It 
is an odd sign of the times that this free- 
and-easy custom should not only be 
openly discussed on the stage, but that 
the heroine’s father, a well-to-do farmer, 
should be represented as triumphantly 
vindicating it in a discussion with the 
parish clergyman. 

The Haymarket has scored a success 
with a light and bright comedy, en- 


titled “The Young Person in Pink,” by 
Miss Gertrude Jennings, a lady whose 
very real wit and observation have 
hitherto been displayed only in one-act 
pieces. In the first act we find a “young 
person in pink” wandering, in a rather 
suspicious fashion, in St. James’s Park. 
Her proceedings attract the unfavorable 
notice of the park keeper; but her beauty, 
distinction, and evident innocence appeal 
to the chivalry of the young Lord Stev- 
enage, who finds, on inquiry, that she 
has totally lost her memory, and has no 
idea who she is. Lord Stevenage claims 
for her the protection of Lady Ton- 
bridge, a woman twice his age, to whom 
he has incautiously engaged himself 
when recovering from his wounds—on a 
day when his temperature was many de- 
grees above the normal. Lady Ton- 
bridge affects to befriend her, but in 
reality behaves to her in an odious 
fashion, which leads to the breaking off 
of the engagement, and leaves Stevenage 
free to transfer his affections to his 
protégée, who, of course, proves to be the 
daughter of a Duke. Probability, as you 
will have perceived, is not the distin- 
guishing virtue of the piece; but it is 
very brightly written, contains a number 
of amusing character sketches, and is 
admirably acted. It is entirely a woman’s 
play, Lord Stevenage being, with the ex- 
ception of the park keeper, the only man 
in it. 

The Stage Society has taken its cour- 
age in both hands and has actually pro- 
duced a German play—‘“From Morn to 
Midnight,” by Georg Kaiser, translated 
by Major Ashley Dukes. Kaiser is under- 
stood to be a noted communist, and is 
certainly a disciple of Frank Wedekind, 
the author of “Erdgeist,” “Die Biichse 
der Pandora,’ and other somewhat an- 
archic plays. The disciple, however, is 
a little less morbid, and much less heavy- 
handed, than his master. The hero of 
this play is a bank cashier. Suddenly 
inebriated by the heady perfumes of a 
lady whom he conceives (erroneously) to 
be a “dashing Cyprian,” he steals 60,000 
marks and proposes to elope with her. 
Defeated in this purpose, he goes home 
in time to see his aged mother die of 
apoplexy ; then turns up at a “velodrome” 
where he offers fantastic prizes for 
bicycle races; then visits a disreputable 
cabaret where he threatens to enter upon 
the career of a “Jack-the-Ripper”; and 
finally goes to a Salvation Army meet- 
ing, where he takes his place on the 
penitent bench, causes the meeting to 
end in a scramble for his ill-gotten 
wealth, and, being betrayed to the police, 
blows out his brains. All this, be it 
noted, occurs between morn and mid- 
night. There is a streak of something 
very like insanity in the conception of 
the play, and it is hard to discern any 
merit, whether philosophical or artistic, 
in its crude cynicism. But it is drawn 


with the bold firm strokes of a “light- 
ning caricaturist,” and seems to repre- 
sent a striving after a new technic which 
is not without its interest. 
WILLIAM ARCHER 
London, March 30 


On Profiteer Hunting 


HERE is a “flying squadron” that 
flies in the newspapers in heavy 
headlines, and it is hunting the profiteer. 
It is connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is in earnest. It will pro- 
tect the poor. It is investigating cases 
of overcharging in many necessities, 
such as Chinese beads, French paper- 
backed books, and white net gamps. It 
recently arrested a man in Brooklyn for 
asking $45 at retail for a raincoat which 
is supposed to have cost him only $23. 
The disgrace of the arrest so worked 
upon the man’s mind that he committed 
suicide on the same day. It was not 
alleged that the man misrepresented the 
coats. It was not asserted that he com- 
pelled anybody to pay this price. It was 
not maintained that he was attempting 
any monopoly. It was not charged that 
he kept anyone from going down the 
street and getting a similar coat more 
cheaply. Under these conditions, if his 
price were so much above the prices of 
people around him, one would imagine 
that his punishment would be simply 
that the goods would remain unsold. But 
that is not the way our “flying squad- 
rons” reasons. It is flying too fast 
to take out time to think. 

The outbreak of the hysteria directed 
against “profiteers” has reached a highly 
mischievous point. Present conditions are 
unfortunate and regrettable, especially 
as applied to rents and to the housing 
shortage, but these conditions can be 
remedied only by calm thought and ex- 
pert knowledge, not by high emotions. 
Denunciation of “profiteers,” and threats 
against them, are not only useless but 
harmful. If they did nothing more than 
divert attention from the true remedies 
they would be harmful enough, but they 
are apt to lead to measures that are posi- 
tively dangerous. 

If profiteers are now charging “all 
they can get,” it must never be lost sight 
of that they are always charging all they 
can get, and that they were just as 
greedy before the war as they are now. 
The same amount of heartlessness that 
exists to-day has existed since the be- 
ginning of economic history, and as it 
is not a new factor, it obviously can not 
be an explanation of present prices. 

Most popular agitation about prices is 
based purely on the price to which the 
public has become accustomed. How 
many people know offhand the “cost of 
production” of common articles, such as 
a newspaper, a car ride, a pair of shoes, 

(Continued on page 468) 
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a hat, a loaf of bread? Yet when the 
price of any one of these goes up, there 
is certain to be clamor and wrath and 
denunciation. That a price is three or 
four times what it was four years ago 
is considered prima facie evidence of rob- 
bery. 

Nor is cost of production itself, even 
when known, a proper index on which to 
base a “fair” price. In the long run 
prices are governed by costs of produc- 
tion, but in any given season prices are 
unrelated to cost of production, and are 
determined solely by supply and demand. 
This is well illustrated by the crops. 
When the farmer plants his crop he is 
not only uncertain of what the next 
year’s world demand will be, but he can 
know very little about the world’s sup- 
ply. He does not know how much com- 
peting farmers here and in other coun- 
tries are going to plant; he does not 
know what weather conditions over the 
world are going to be, and how they will 
affect output. When his crop is _ har- 
vested his price will be determined by 
the world competition of buyers and of 
sellers. The price may be, and often is, 
below cost of production; but the in- 
dividual farmer can not hold his stock 
for a price that will bring cost of pro- 
duction plus a “fair” return. The result 
of trying to do so would be merely that 
nobody would buy his stock at all; he 
would suffer a total loss. His only re- 
course is to sell his stock for what it 
will bring. At these times nobody in- 
quires as to the farmer’s cost of pro- 
duction. There is no agitation to pay 
him the difference between cost of pro- 
duction and the price. 

What is true of farm products is true 
of all manufacturing lines in which com- 
petition exists. Prices are fixed at any 
given time purely by supply and demand, 
and if cost of production is not used to 
fix an arbitrary price in times of busi- 
ness adversity, it should not be so used 
in times of prosperity. The influence of 
cost of production will naturally and in- 
evitably make itself felt, without public 
agitation or regulation. When farmers 
receive too little for a given crop in one 
year, they will plant less of that crop 
in the succeeding year, so that a smaller 
supply will bring prices above cost of 
production. When, as now, certain lines 
of business are receiving profits far in 
excess of cost of production, the result 
must be that manufacturers in that line 
will constantly strive to increase their 
output in order to increase such high 
profits; and that outsiders will be at- 
tracted into the same business, thus fur- 
ther increasing output. This will bring 
down prices more effectively than any 
public regulation, and it will increase the 
supply of goods at the same time. Al- 
ways provided that real competition ex- 
ists, people in any line of business who 


are demanding “‘excessive” prices, though 
they may be creating temporary dis- 
tress, are unconsciously performing a 
public service, for they are stimulating 
increased production in that line. This 
a priori conclusion is supported a poste- 
riori. There was no more notorious price 
increase last year than that in men’s 
clothing. Government statistics show 
that from January, 1919, to January, 
1920, the number of workers engaged in 
the men’s clothing trade increased 54.2 
per cent, the largest increase of any in- 
dustry. 

Persons who believe that the present 
situation could be cured “if they would 
only jail a few of these profiteers” might 
do well to consider an historic precedent. 
In his monograph on “Fiat Money In- 
flation in France,” the last edition of 
which appeared in 1914, the late Andrew 
D. White speaks of some of the accom- 
paniments of that inflation of more than 
a century ago: 


The washerwomen of Paris, finding soap 
was so dear that they could hardly purchase 
it, insisted that all the merchants that were 
endeavoring to save something of their little 
property by refusing to sell their goods for 
the wretched currency with which France was 
flooded, should be punished with death. Marat 
declared loudly that the people, by hanging 
shopkeepers and plundering stores, could 
easily remove the trouble. The result was 
that on the 28th of February, 1793, at 8 o’clock 
in the evening, a mob of men and women be- 
gan plundering the stores and shops of Paris. 
At first they demanded only bread; soon they 
insisted on coffee and rice and sugar; at last 
they demanded everything on which they could 
lay their hands—cloth, clothing, groceries and 
luxuries of every kind. Two hundred such 
stores were plundered. Finally order was re- 
stored by a grant of 7 million francs to buy 
off the mob. 


On September 29, 1793, France passed the 
law of the Maximum. First—the price of each 
article of necessity was to be fixed at one and 
one-third times the price in 1790. Secondly, 
all transportation was to be added at a fixed 
rate per league. Third, five per cent. was to 
be added for the profit of the wholesaler. 
Fourth, ten per cent. was to be added for the 
profit of the retailer. Nothing could look 
more reasonable. Great was the jubilation. 
The report was presented and supported by 
Barrére. He insisted that France had heen 
suffering from a Monarchial commerce which 
only sought wealth, while what she needed and 
what she was now to receive was a Republican 
commerce—a commerce of moderate profits 
and virtuous... . 


The first result of the Maximum was that 
every means was taken of evading the fixed 
price imposed, and the farmers brought in as 
little produce as they possibly could. This 
increased the scarcity, and the people of the 
large cities were put on an allowance. Tickets 
were issued authorizing the bearer to obtain 
at the official prices a certain amount of 
bread or sugar or soap or coal to cover im- 
mediate necessities. 


But it was found that the Maximum, with 
its divinely revealed four rules, could not be 
made to work well—even by the shrewdest 
devices. In the greater part of France it 
could not be enforced. As to merchandise of 


foreign origin or merchandise into which any 
foreign product entered, the war had raised 


it far above the price allowed under the first 
rule, namely, the price of 1790, with an addi- 
tion of one-third. Shopkeepers therefore could 
not sell such goods without ruin. The result 
was that very many went out of business, and 
the remainder forced buyers to pay enormous 
charges under the very natural excuse that 
the seller risked his life in trading at all. That 
this excuse was valid is easily seen by the 
daily lists of those condemned to the guillotine, 
in which not infrequently figured the names 
of men charged with violating the Maximum 
laws. Manufactures were very generally 
crippled and frequently destroyed, and agri- 
culture was fearfully depressed. To detect 
goods concealed by farmers and shopkeepers, 
a spy system was established with a reward to 
the informant of one-third of the value of the 
goods discovered. To spread terror, the Crim- 
inal Tribunal at Strassburg was ordered to 
destroy the dwelling of anyone found guilty 
of selling goods above the price set by law. 
The farmer often found that he could not 
raise his products at anything like the price 
required by the new law, and when he tried 
to hold back his crops and cattle, alleging that 
he could not afford to sell them at the prices 
fixed by law, they were frequently taken from 
him by force, and he was fortunate if paid 
even in the depreciated fiat money—fortunate, 
indeed, if he finally escaped with his life... . 

To reach the climax of ferocity, the Con- 
vention decreed in May, 1794, that the death 
penalty should be inflicted on any person con- 
victed of “having asked, before a bargain was 
concluded, in what money the payment was to 
be made.” About a year later came the aboli- 
tion of the Maximum itself. 

Mr. White’s account shows the result 
of public clamor and emotion when car- 
ried to their logical extreme. During 
tions in France was completely over- 
looked. There is a danger at the pres- 
ent day that high feeling against 
profiteers may similarly lead attention 
away from the real cause of present 
prices, and hence from their true cor- 
rective. 


HENRY HAZLITT 


Jazza Song at Twilight 


MERICA’S chief contribution to the 
arts so far, say the learned ones, is 
ragtime; or, in vulgar parlance, jazz. 
This cosmic syncopation is affecting 
man’s activities. Rooted axioms waver; 
nations adopt intoxicating figures like 
the Turkey-Trotsky, the Lenin Leaning, 
the Bryan Grape-juice Waddle. Later 
Slavic music, Cubist Art, Vorticist Sculp- 
ture, Vachel Lindsay’s chants and Amy 
Lowell’s shredded rhythms—what are 
these but jazz? 

Recently we ran across the advance 
sheets of a distinctly modern volume of 
music, “Home Jazzes.” An energetic 
adapter has redone the old songs in the 
crepitative metre. We quote a few of 
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the ragged melodies, beginning with an 
old favorite: 


Home, home, saccharinic home, 
Place to lay your dome, 
Lay your dome, 
Lay your dome. 
There’s no place—no show place— 
Or “go” place—or slow place— 
There’s no place like home— 
What? 
Home! 


The nationalistic note appears in this 
brief chorus: 


Come back to Erin for a Sinn Fein rag; 
Use the ballot—or a mallet—for the old green 
flag. 
We'll print our books in Gaelic, 
So we can never failic, 
Till we win at last that Home Rule, Sinn Fein 
rag! 


“Annie Laurie” sticks closer to the ac- 
cepted jazz forms: 


Down in bonny Scotland where the thistles 
crow 
There’s a little kiddie with a brow like snow, 
She hasn’t any frosty mitt, I’d have you know, 
She’s a bear—Theda Bare—Oh, my! 
(Slower) And on Maxwelton’s brae 
Amid the new-mown hay, 
She’s waiting ‘neath a Scottish sky: 
(Chorus) 
Annie—Annie Laurie, 
My heart's in a flurry, 
Let’s get preacher, license, ring, 
And do that thing! 
Annie—Annie Laurie, 
You will ne’er be sorry, 
My classy lassie, un-surpassy, 
Let’s do the Highland Matrimonial Fling! 


We regret we can not quote the intoxi- 
cating strain of “Drink to Me—Only 
with Thine Eyes,” “The Auld Lang High 
Syne,” “The Battle Hymn of the New 
Republic,” “Shimmying To-night on the 
Old Camp Ground,” “The Jazz-Jangled 
Banner,” or the pathetic stanzas of “I 
Cannot Sing the Old Songs—the Law 
Will Not Permit It.” Instead, we give 
the unexpurgated chorus of “Love’s Old 
Sweet Jazz”: 


Just a jazz (it’s just a jazz) at twilight, 
In the shy light, 
_ Not a high light. 
Life’s a muddle, kiss and cuddle, 
Ba-by dar-ling, 
While the shadows flicker all the quicker 
As though liquor filled ’em; 
Though the way (although the way) be weary, 
Rather dreary, 
Simply bleary, 
Still to us at twilight 
Through the shy light 
From the skylight 
Comes the jazz— 
(THE JAZZ!) 
For it has 
(IT HAS!) 
A sneaky, squeaky, shrieky Bolsheviki 
Sort of razz; 
It’s the jazz— 
(THE JAZZ!) 
For it has 
(IT HAS!) 
An easy, squeezy, Japanesy, 
Funny, bunny, hug me, honey, 
Can’t embarrass, Peace-at-Paris, 
Razzle-dazzle JAZZ! 


CLEMENT Woop 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


The War and the 
Rhodes Scholarships 


HE war has produced important 

changes in the working of the Rhodes 
Scholarship scheme. In the first place, 
it has brought about a new and very 
much keener interest in the scholarships 
on the part of students in this country. 
In the second place, it has caused sweep- 
ing changes in the regulations of the 
University of Oxford. And in the third 
place, the war, if not the cause, has at 
any rate been the occasion of radical 
alterations in the machinery by which 
Rhodes Scholars are selected in the 
United States. 

Oxford has been affected profoundly 
by the war. An elaborate system of 
short courses has been arranged for men 
whose education was interrupted for five 
years and who have not now the time 
(nor in many cases the money) to spend 
in taking a degree in the ordinary way. 
The requirement in the Greek language 
has been abolished for admission and 
for all degrees. Oxford has instituted 
the Ph. D., has altered the old regula- 
tion which defined “residence” as sleep- 
ing within a mile and a half of Carfax, 
is preparing to admit women to degrees, 
and is asking the Government for sup- 
port which, if granted, will probably 
carry with it such measure of govern- 
ment control as will make the uni- 
versity in a sense a state institution. 

First in importance among. these 
changes is the establishment of the 
Ph. D. degree, which is already attract- 
ing to the Rhodes Scholarships in larger 
numbers a type of student not, indeed, 
unknown among Rhodes Scholars in the 
old days, but much more rare then than 
he is likely to be in the future. Facili- 
ties for research have always existed in 
Oxford, but not until now has the uni- 
versity offered a degree which would be 
generally recognized in other countries 
as indicating the successful completion 
of an original investigation. The Oxford 
doctorates (the D. Litt., the D. 8. C., 
and the D. C. L.) have hitherto been un- 
obtainable before middle life, when their 
value to an American scholar would be 
negligible. 

While Oxford has always offered op- 
portunities for research, there has not 
been in the past a systematic organiza- 
tion of research work and definitely de- 
fined requirements necessary for the ad- 
ministration of graduate .work on any 
except a small scale. It has been this 
lack of the organization of graduate 
work which, even more than the lack of 
a doctor’s degree, has deterred the type 
of American student, who formerly went 


to Germany, from going to Oxford. In- 
dividual assistance from the most emi- 
ment men in the university has always 
been given to students engaged in re- 
search with a generosity which would 
have been impossible had these students 
been more numerous. But such help has 
been largely informal; the graduate 
student has been left “on his own” to 
work out his thesis and to prepare him- 
self for what was likely to be a severe 
examination for his degree. 

It must not be expected that with the 
institution of the Ph. D. degree the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will be able in a day, 
or in a year, to improvise the type of 
organization which is to be found in the 
larger American graduate schools. In 
one very important respect the situation 
there differs from that in an Ameri- 
can university. The man who has taken 
an Oxford B. A. with honors will already 
have done much more highly specialized 
work in his particular field than the 
American A. B. Furthermore, the Ox- 
ford honors man will have already 
learned to work independently for him- 
self in a way which is not usual over 
here. On this account it seems likely 
that work for the Ph. D. at Oxford will 
be less elaborately organized, will remain 
freer and more independent than in 
many cases it is in the United States. 
As a result of this situation it follows 
that the American student who has done 
only the A. B. course is not ready to 
begin work for the Ph. D. at Oxford. He 
should have taken at least his A. M., 
should have acquired some experience in 
independent work, and must produce evi- 
dence of “fitness to engage in research” 
before he is ready to become a candidate 
for the Oxford Ph. D. 

So far as Rhodes Scholars are con- 
cerned, it seems extremely likely that 
the Oxford Ph.D. will, for the most 
part, be combined with graduate work 
in the United States, either by men who 
begin their graduate study in Oxford 
and take the degree over here, or by men 
who begin their advanced work in this 
country and go on to Oxford for the 
Ph. D. American Rhodes Scholars who 
have only just graduated from college 
before going to Oxford will be well ad- 
vised to take the former course, spending 
two years at Oxford on the A. B. in one 
of the Final Honor Schools, and begin- 
ning a piece of research in their third 
year which could then be completed in 
this country in one or two years, as the 
case may be. On the other hand, Rhodes 
Scholars who have already begun to work 
on the Ph. D. in this country will be able 
to finish their work and to take their de- 
gree at Oxford. 

Of less importance among the changes 
at Oxford are the abolition of compul- 


sory Greek and the provisions for grant- 
ing “Senior Standing” under the For- 
eign Universities Statute. Until a year 
ago every candidate for the B. A. degree 
at Oxford was required to show a “suffi- 
cient knowledge” of the Greek language. 
During the past year a hot battle has 
been waged over the proposal to abolish 
this requirement, a battle which was only 
ended on March 2, when the requirement 
was defeated by a majority of seventy- 
five in a house of about eight hundred. 
The new entrance regulations provide 
that the Greek language shall be an op- 
tional subject, but that candidates for 
the B. A. degree in any subject, except 
mathematics, natural science, or juris- 
prudence, shall be required to offer, either 
on entrance or on their intermediate ex- 
amination, a portion of Greek history or 
literature with texts studied in transla- 
tion. That was the live issue in the re- 
cent contest, whether students of literary 
subjects should be compelled to study 
Greek. The answer of Convocation 
might be given in the words of Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray: “If by Greek you 
mean the Greek language, no; if you 
mean Greek civilization, yes.” 

Interesting as this contest is, it has 
comparatively little application to Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars, because of the pro- 
visions for granting Senior Standing 
(with excuse from all entrance and inter- 
mediate examinations) to graduates of 
approved foreign universities. Most 
Rhodes Scholars are college graduates 
when they go to Oxford, and, while no 
list of institutions which are to be con- 
sidered “approved” under this statute 
has yet been issued, it seems probable 
that the majority of American Rhodes 
Scholars will be granted Senior Standing 
and will proceed directly to the special- 
ized study of the subjects in which they 
expect to take their degree. 

Last in order but perhaps not least in 
importance among the changes wrought 
by the war in the Rhodes Scholarship 
scheme is the new plan under which se- 
lections will be made in this country. The 
outstanding character of this plan is the 
simplication of the procedure. Examina- 
tions are no longer required. Selections 
are made on the basis of the candidate’s 
record in school and college, supple- 
mented by confidential references and by 
a personal interview with the Commit- 
tee of Selection. The candidate is no 
longer required even to procure testi- 
monials. He simply fills out an applica- 
tion blank giving certain information 
about himself and giving the names of 
men to whom he wishes to refer. His 
record is then investigated by the com- 
mittee, the more promising candidates 
are summoned for a personal interview, 
and the selection is made. 
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Committees of Selection in the various 
States are composed of ex-Rhodes Schol- 
ars, of whom there are now four hundred 
in this country, and this plan brings 
their love of Oxford and their enthusiasm 
for the scheme to bear upon the selection 
of the Rhodes Scholars of the future. 
Until 1919 the ex-Rhodes Scholars had 
had practically no part in the working 
of the scheme in this country. Not the 
least of the benefits of their participa- 
tion in the selections comes from the fact 
that information about Oxford and about 
the Scholarships will be more readily 
available in almost every State, inasmuch 
as the men who are administering the 
Scholarships have themselves been at Ox- 
ford. Ex-Rhodes Scholars feel almost to 
a man that the Scholarships open what 


is perhaps the greatest intellectual oppor-— 


tunity in grasp of an American boy—an 
opportunity all the more valuable in 
that it involves not merely the opening 
to personal success but also qualifies a 
man to do his part towards building up 
an understanding between the members 
of that group of nations which, by work- 
ing together, can do most for the sta- 
bility of the world and the preservation 
of free institutions. 
FRANK AYDELOTTE 

(American Secretary to the Rhodes 

Trustees ) 


HE growth of constructive educa- 
tional work in industrial centres is 
shown clearly by the March Bulletin of 
the National Association of Corporation 
Schools. Many have realized that some 
such work was going on. Few realize, 
however, just what sort of work is being 
done. Still fewer, perhaps, appreciate 
the enormous benefits which may ac- 
crue, not only to the corporations inter- 
ested, but to the employees and so even- 
tually to the country, of which the em- 
ployees make up the larger part. Mem- 
bership in the company clubs of this 
far-reaching association amounts to ap- 
proximately twenty-nine per cent. of the 
aggregate number of employees. These 
figures are made from the reports of 
only fifty-three establishments; but when 
the movement spreads to practically the 
whole industrial life of the country, as 
it bids fair to do, the work, already of 
great importance, may prove to be, in 
more than a mere quantitative sense, the 
chief contribution of America to educa- 
tion. 

“The object of such clubs,” as their 
supporters phrase it, “is to promote so- 
cial activities and to provide a medium 
through which better understanding may 
be had among employees and among those 
charged with management and oft 
times including stockholders.” The work 
done, though it varies greatly according 
to the special needs of each club, usually, 
in addition to community houses, country 
clubs, and libraries, includes hospital ser- 


vice, health supervision, provision for in- 
surance and savings funds, with instruc- 
tions regarding them, night schools, and 
“Americanization” classes which provide 
instruction in English and in the princi- 
ples and forms of American government. 

Much of this work, to be sure, individ- 
ual concerns have done for some years. 
The virtue lies not in the addition of 
particularly new ideas, but in the organi- 
zation of rather obvious ideas into con- 
structive, well-articulated work, and in 
the codperative state of mind which such 
organization implies. Also, something 
refreshingly definite and practical is 
being done. While the mails have been 
flooded with propagandist literature, cry- 
ing out for theories good and bad, for- 
ward-looking industries have quietly 
gone about their important business of 
making better workers and so better 
citizens of both employer and employee. 
If the ills of modern times are economic 
rather than political, as our Socialist 
brethren tell us, little could be more 
promising than this great effort to teach, 
in a practical way, the fundamental con- 
ditions of economic development. 


Harry F. Atwood’s “Back to the Re- 
public” (Chicago: Laird & Lee) is a mili- 
tant little volume, which pleads for the 
golden mean in governmental organiza- 
tion and policy. But it is not couched 

(Continued on page 472) 
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in the velvet whisperings which usually 
exude from the friends of compromise. 
The author is assertive and epigram- 
matic. He wastes no sentences. His aim 
is to indicate with a few trenchant 
strokes just what ideals and principles 
guided the American Republic to great- 
ness in the nineteenth century. This 
done, he proceeds with his plan for 
eradicating some of our contemporary 
troubles. Most of his suggestions are 
good enough, but without any flavor of 
novelty. 


Books and the News 


Sport 
LIBRARIAN of my acquaintance 
says there are no books which he 
recommends with more diffidence than 
the ones which describe, or pretend to 
describe, outdoor games and_ athletic 
exercise. 

There are, I agree, few topics on 
which one can recommend a book with 
less chance of success. But his talk 
set me hunting for books about out- 
door sport—not so much for the man- 
uals, the “How to” books, as for the 
books which tell something of the joy 
of the game. At the very outset, I 
found one. Since the time when “A 
Was an Archer,” that sport has naturally 


led the list, and while I fancy that few 
readers of the Review are thinking of 
going in for archery (“taking it up 
seriously”), anybody who likes a charm- 
ing book on an odd subject should enjoy 
Maurice Thompson’s “The Witchery of 
Archery” (Scribner, 1879). For the 
author began, not as a member of a 
toxophile society, but as an Indian 
hunter in the romantic Floridian wilds. 

Next in order is coaching, and for that 
read “Coaching Days and Coaching 
Ways” (Macmillan, 1914), by W. Out- 
ram Tristram; read it for pleasure, for 
its information, and for Hugh Thom- 
son’s pictures. “Cricket” (Newnes), 
edited by Horace G. Hutchinson, is a 
history of the game, not a manual of in- 
struction. For the canoe, there are books 
upon its “selection, care and use,” but 
its chief dwelling place in literature is 
Stevenson’s “Inland Voyage.” 

Fishing occupies one of the big sec- 
tions in the library of sport, and literary 
folk have done well by it. I will not do 
the obvious thing and name the book, 
which, as my librarian friend says, 
everyone recommends and nobody reads. 
Instead, there is a charming volume in 
Sir Edward Grey’s “Fly Fishing” (Dent, 
1899), while a book called “Angling” 
(Scribner, 1896) has some agreeable 
chapters on American fishing by Leroy 
M. Yale, Robert Grant, C. F. Holder, 
and others. “The Tent Dwellers” 
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(Harper, 1908), by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, is of the right kind, and tells of 
fishing, camping, woods-life, and other 
matters with comments upon such inter- 
esting topics as the edibility of the 
brown owl. 

For golf there is an amusing book, 
“The Mystery of Golf’ (Macmillan, 
1912), by Arnold Haultain, on what may 
be called the philosophy of golf. Horace 
G. Hutchinson’s “The Golfing Pilgrim on 
Many Links” (Scribner, 1898) contains 
pleasant essays about the links of Scot- 
land, England, and Europe, while “The 
Winning Shot” (Doubleday, 1915), by 
Jerome D. Travers and Grantland Rice, is 
full of informal paragraphs and verses 
about the game. 

The school of fox-hunting novelists 
have celebrated the horse in dozens of 
volumes. T. F. Dale’s “The Game of 
Polo” (Constable, 1897) is historical and 
general, and appeals to me as readable. 
So does Charles E. Trevathan’s book on 
the turf in this country, called “The 
American Thoroughbred” (Macmillan, 
1905). Swimming is scandalously neg- 
lected, except by the writers of the “How 
to” books. Mr. A. S. Pier, in the one 
adequate essay on the subject I know 
(you will find it in his “The Young in 
Heart”), says, “The poets have astonish- 
ingly neglected it—astonishingly, I say, 
for it supplies one of the most sensuous 
human experiences.” Here is the prince 
of sports—but the books about it are so 
many texts, describing the difference be- 
tween the trudgeon and the Australian 
crawl. 

It is almost the same with tennis—only 
they who are already devotees will care 
to read such books as J. Parmley Paret’s 
“Lawn Tennis; Its Past, Present and 
Future” (Macmillan, 1904), but it has 
historical chapters which redeem it. So 
it is with W. P. Stephens’s “American 
Yachting” (Macmillan, 1904), and Herb- 
ert Stone’s “The America’s Cup Races” 
(Outing, 1914). They recall great days 
in the history of the sport, and leave you 
to supply its fascination from your im- 
agination, or from your own love of it. 
Walking is the one outdoor sport which 
requires no skill, and a good constitution 
rather than necessarily great muscular 
strength. “Walking Essays” (Arnold, 
1912), by A. H. Sidgwick, is one of the 
genuine discoveries I made during this 
search. It is in quite the right spirit, 
and you are recommended to the essay 
on “Walking in Literature,” especially 
Note A, “On the Rates of Walking of 
Various Persons in ‘The Egoist,’ ” chap- 
ters 25, sqq. 

But the time is at hand when one need 
not read about one’s favorite sport, but 
play at it, and who would care for books 
then? To read about a game is like 
singing songs about kissing—only those 
do it who can not practise the art itself. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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New Issue 


$50,000,000 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 


Five-Year Secured 7% Convertible Gold Notes 


Dated May 15, 1920 


Interest payable May 15th and November 15th 


Due May 15, 1925 


Redeemable on 60 days notice at 105 and interest if redeemed on or prior to May 15th, 1921, and 
thereafter at one per cent less for each year or part thereof elapsed after May 15th, 1921, except 
that in case Notes are issued with stock purchase warrants attached, those Notes not accompanied 
by their appurtenant warrants will be redeemable at 100 and interest. 


Interest to be payable without deduction for the Normal Federal Income Tax up to 2% per annum 


which the Company may be obliged to withhold. 


Coupon Notes in denominations of $100, $500, $1,000, 


and multiples of $1,000; Notes may be registered as to principal in denominations of $1,000 and 
multiples thereof. Total issue to be authorized $75,000,000. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, AND 
CENTRAL UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, TRUSTEES 


For information regarding these Notes we refer to a letter dated April 19, 1920, of Mr. H. F. Sinclair, Presi- 
dent of the Corporation, which he has summarized briefly as follows: 


Security: To be secured by pledge of all the capital stocks and 
other securities of subsidiary companies now owned or hereafter 
acquired. The Company may not, and will not permit any sub- 
sidiary to create any liens unless deposited under the trust 
agreement excepting liens on marine equipment and tank cars 
and purchase money obligations. 


Equity: The Corporation’s outstanding capital stock at current 
quotations represents an equity of about $150,000,000 ranking 
junior to these $50,000,000 Notes. 


Assets: The Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 
1919, certified by Arthur Young & Co., together with proceeds 
of this issue, shows total net assets available for the Notes of 
over 5 times these Notes, the net quick assets alone on this 
basis being equal to over 1.60 times these Notes. 


Earnings: Consolidated net earnings from operations after Fed- 
eral taxes, as certified by Arthur Young & Co., Public Account- 
ants, show net earnings available for interest, depletion, etc., as 
follows: 


Year ended December 31, 1917....... $15,134,967 
Year ended December 31, 1918....... 19,640,717 
Year ended December 31, 1919....... 21,890,898 


These earnings for 1919 equalled 5.83 times the annual interest 
on the new Notes and for the three years averaged over 5 times 
such interest. 


Convertible: Each $1,000 Note to be exchangeable for 10 
shares 8% Cumulative Sinking Fund Preferred Stock (par 
$100 each) and 2% shares Common Stock without par value. 
The Notes may instead carry detachable warrants entitling 
the holders to purchase said amounts of Preferred and Com- 
mon Stock for $1,000 (plus accrued dividends on the Pre- 
ferred Stock) up to May 15, 1922; thereafter, the Notes are 
to be convertible on the same terms but only if accompanied 
by warrants (if any) originally attached. In case of redemp- 
tion, the right to convert extends up to 30 days prior to such 
redemption date. 


Sinking Fund: Commencing January 1, 1921, the Company 
will provide a semi-annual sinking fund of at least $2,000,000 
to be applied within sixty days to the purchase of the Notes 
at not exceeding 100 and accrued interest. If Notes are not 
available for purchase at that price the unexpended balance 
will revert to the Company. Credit is to be allowed the 
sinking fund by reason of Notes retired by conversion or 
through the exercise of the purchase warrant privilege. 


Properties: The Corporation through its subsidiaries owns 
and controls oil producing properties in many fields in the 
United States and Mexico; a thoroughly modern pipe line 
system of about 2,800 miles; 10 modern refineries with a daily 
capacity of over 45,000 barrels; extensive marketing system 
in the United States and foreign countries; in short, the 
properties comprise a complete unit in the oil industry. 


The legal proceedings are being passed upon by Messrs. Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter 
and Messrs. Rushmore, Bisbee & Stern. Temporary negotiable receipts will be deliverable in the first 
instance which will be exchangeable for the Notes, when, as, and if issued and received by us. 

It is expected that application will be made to list both these Notes and the Preferred Stock on 


the New York Stock Exchange. 


We offer these Notes subject to confirmation and approval of counsel, 
when, as, and if issued, and received by us at 


98 and accrued interest to yield approximately 8% 
BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


KISSEL, KINNICUTT & CO. 

WM. A. READ & CO. 

SPENCER TRASK & CO. 

FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Chicago 


MONTGOMERY & CO. 

J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO. 

WHITE, WELD & CO. 

ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 
Chicago 


The statements presented above, while not guaranteed, are obtained from sources which are believed to be reliable. 
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GOOD BOOKS MAKE 
GOOD CITIZENS 


HE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, representing the libraries of 
America, believes that many of the problems now agitating the country can be 
solved by the circulation of the truth through books. 


More than sixty million Americans lack adequate library service, and yet libraries 
are perhaps the greatest means for self-education ever devised. 


GOVERNOR CALVIN COOLIDGE says— 


The stability of our Government depends on the loyalty of the citizens of the 
United States who are—in the final analysis—the Government. Nothing will 
ensure that loyalty more effectively than a knowledge of the functions and actions . 
of that Government which libraries above all institutions are qualified to make 
clear to the people. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT said— 


After the church and the school the free public library is the most effective influ- 
ence for good in America. The moral, mental, and material benefits to be derived 
from a carefully selected collection of good books, free for the use of all the 
people, cannot be over-estimated. No community can afford to be without a 
library. 


The American Library Association, through its “Books for Everybody” move- 
ment, will help to establish new libraries and to make the libraries of this country a 


more powerful force than ever in the life of every community. 


The “Books for Everybody’ movement needs your support. 


“Ask your Library” or Write 


American Library Association 


“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY” FUND 


24 West 39th Street New York City 
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